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Memoirs of John Rastrick, M.A. 
{From Richards’s History of Lynn, 
pp. 1050—1068. } 

OHN RASTRICK, M.A. was 
born in 1649, at Heckington, near 
Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. Of the 
situation, or circumstances of lis pa- 
rents we are uninformed. They pro- 
bably ranked among the reputable 
yeomanry of that place. ‘Their son, be- 
ing designed for the ministry, may be 
supposed to be placed at a proper 
age at one of those seminaries in the 
country where youth are prepared for 
the university. Having acquired the 
rudiments of classical learning, he 
was sent to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, where he finished his aca- 
demical education and obtained the 
degree of M.A. He then went into 
orders ; but when that was, we have 
not learnt. He probably officiated 
afterviagas as curate for some time ; 
butgkxt could not be long, for he 
became vicar of Kirkton, near Bos- 
ton, in 1674, when he was about 
twenty-five years of age. No sooner 
had he settled at Kirkton than he felt 
the arduousness of the charge he had 
undertaken. His congregation was 
large, and the parish of great extent. 
How much his mind was impressed 
with these considerations, and how 
anxious he was lest he should fail in 
the due execution of his office, will 
appear from his own testimony on 
the subject, ina letter to a friend : 
4 The number and distance of the in- 
habitants, (says he) gave me a very 
Sensible concern, and [ was very un- 
easy under the burden that lay upon 
me: | knew not what to do for so 
many souls, that were also most of 
so remote from my dwelling, 

hor how to discharge my duty ina 
Place, that (as a learned, pious and 
worthy clergyman, my friend, told 
me) was as large as some of the dio- 
Ceses of the primitive church. Cate- 
ng, and preaching to such as 
Neen come under them, was not all 
had todo. But I could not forbear 


NE concerned with such as would 
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bring their children to baptism, or 
otfer themseives to the Lord's Table, 
how to carry it, and answer the 
Church's expectations, with satisfac- 
tion to my mind, and fidelity to my 
highest trust. In catechisiug and 
preaching, I could suit myself, my 
doctrine and discourse to the condi- 
tion of the people; but (by the rules 
and orders of my public station) in 
administering sacraments and apply- 
ing the seals, (especially baptism) I 
saw I must treat them all alike. Yet 
if catechising and preaching be to 
prepare men for sacraments for them- 
selves or theirs, it undeniably sup- 
poseth, that the latter are not to be 
given to such in whom the former 
hath no effect, nor to their children. 
Qualifications for privileges 1 knew 
were necessary, but where those were 
wanting, it was impossible I should 
apply these without a relucting mind : 
and therefore whatever I might have 
been in the capacity of a lecturer, or 
bare preacher, yet as a pastor it could 
not be, that Il sheuld be unconcerned 
in acts of discipline and government, 
and in judging of my own ministerial 
performances of that kind.”—Such is 
his own account ; and there is no rea- 
son to doubt of its correctness,— 
Having carefully formed an idea of 
his line of duty, he set himself in good 
earnest upon acting up to it ; but here 
he met with insuperable difficulties, 
which troubled and plagued him ex- 
ceedingly, and forced him at last, to 
resign his living and quit the church 
of which he had been many years a 
minister, and which he would pro- 
bably have continued still to be, had 
he been permitted by bis ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors to act with honesty and 
a good conscience, which they how- 
ever were no way disposed to allow 
him to do. 

The loose livers, (or and 
rogues of the parish, a8 some would 
call them) used to bring their bastard 
children to him to christen, or make 
them Christians, although they dis- 
covered no desire or inclination to 
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live soberly, righteously and godly, 
or become Christians themselves. ‘This 
he thought very improper and objec- 
tionable, and no less than a direct 
profanation of a religious rite ; and 
therefore refused to christen such chil- 
dren, unless their parents made a pro- 
fession of repentance, and solemnly 
promised to forsake those irregular 
and vicious courses, and Jead for the 
future virtuous and pious lives. Some 
willingly complied with his require- 
inent, upon whose children therefore 
he performed the said rite. Others 
could not be prevailed upon to submit 
to this requirement, for which reason 
he left their children unchristened, 
which gave great umbrage, not only 
to their parents and such like folk, 
but even to his own ecclesiastical su- 
periors, up to the very bishop—all 
blamed him for having any scruples 
about such frivolous, harmless and 
inditlerent matters as these. Some 
also even of the most deceut among 
his parishioners disapproved of his re- 
fusing to christen the said bastard 
children, it being, as they said, pun- 
ishing the poor things for the sins of 
their parents. Forbidding those of 
loose or immoral lives to come to the 
Lord's Table was another cireum- 
stance that gave great offence, and 
caused him no small trouble. One of 
these was the greatest man in the pa- 
rish, or head Squire of the place; and 
avery fierce and dashing fellow he 
certainly was. tle, by way of retali- 
ation and revenge, set himself about 
picking holes in Mr. R's. coat. They 
were not indeed of an immoral, but 
rather an uncanonical nature. Mr. 
R. had allowed a certain worthy per- 
son to partake of the Lord's Supper 
sitting instead of kneeling. He also 
had not made a point of wearing the 
surplice while performing the burial 
service and some other duties. He 
had likewise taken the liberty of using 
the word honour iustead of worship in 
the marriage service, and moreover 
of curtailing occasionally the liturgic 
part of the public service. ‘These de- 
viations were magnified into serious 
misdoings, aud looked upon by his 
superiors inavery unfavourable light. 
Wherefore his conduct was afterwards 
more closely scrutinized; and from 
the examination and confession of his 
church-wardens the following articles 
of accusation were extracted, upon 
which he was proceeded against in 
the ecclesiastical court—1. That he 
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did not read the Litany on Wednes- 
days and Fridays: 2. That he did not 
cgustantly wear the surplice in all his 
administrations: S. That he did not 
usually administer the communion on 
Christmas-day, unless it fell ona Sun- 
day. Nor on Whit-sunday. 4. That 
he did not read over the Canons and 
Articles twice a year. 5. That there 
were two children unbaptized in the 
parish, which he refused to baptize. 
6. That he was in the habit of con- 
versing (or was on friendly terms) with 
one Mr. Richardson, an excommuni- 
cate person.—Now this person was a 
worthy, pious dissenting minister, 
who had been persecuted for con- 
science’ sake, or for nonconformity, 
and excommunicated : and it was ex- 
pected that no clergymen would con- 
verse or associate with him, unless 
he recanted: which was a sort of 
morality or religion which Rastrick 
did not approve, and therefore did 
not choose to practise.—The first 
time he appeared before the Spiritual 
Court at Lincoln to answer to the 
above articles or charges, he had no- 
thing to do but only to retain a Proe- 
tor against the next court-day. When 
that time came, it fell out to be the 
very day wheu King James's declara- 
tion for liberty of conscien¢h; came 
first down into the country, which 
must have been in the spring of 1687. 
At. this his second appearance, he 
found the court very much down i 
the mouth (as he expresses it) and far 
from the heat and violence in their 
proceedings that he expected. ‘They 
did however proceed to business, and 
went over each of those charges, but 
came to no determination : not think- 
ing perhaps the then aspect of things 
favourable enough to warrant a rigor- 
ous decision. However that was, 
Rastrick was now becoming more and 
more dissatisfied with the terms of 
conformity, and began soon to think 
of availing himself of the royal decla- 
ration of liberty of conscience to quit 
his public station in the church, a 
he actually did before the close © 
that same year. After which he 
seems to have continued disengag 
till 1701, when he settled with the 
Presbyterian congregation in (ss 
town. ; : 
Thus was he forced to resign bis 
vicarage of Kirkton, after he held 
it fourteen years, while naearen 
sporting, fux-hunting, and loose-™" 


ingincumbents were suffered to retai# 








their situations with impunity and 
without the least check or remon- 
strance. But though he quitted the 
ministry, he did not immediately 
withdraw from the communion of the 
Established Church, for we find him 
communicating, some time after, at 
Frampton, where his friend Ishmael 
Burroughs was curate, who himself 
afterwards left the church and be- 
came pastor of a Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Wisbeach, where he 
continued the remainder of his days. 
We are not sure that either he or 
Rastrick engaged in the ministry 
among the Dissenters, or even ac- 
tually joined them, till after the Re- 
volution, when the ‘Toleration Act 
made it perfectly safe for them so to 
do. It does not appear at what time 
Burroughs undertook his charge, or 
entered upon his ministry at Wis- 
beach ; but it appears that Rastrick 
entered upon his ministry and took 
the charge of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Lynn, in 1701, for we 
find that he was minister here twen- 
ty-six years; and he died in 1727. 
The commencement of his ministry 
here was therefore fourteen years af- 
ter he had resigned or quitted Kirk- 
ton, and perhaps thirty years or more 
after the commencement of his public 
ministry: so that at the time of his 
death he had been in the ministry 
between fifty and sixty years. How 
and where he spent his time during 
the interval between his quitting Kirk- 
ton and his settling at Lynn, we have 
not been able to discover. Where- 
ever it was, he spent it no doubt, in 
4 manner worthy of himself, or of 
that integrity and goodness of cha- 
racter which he so uniformly and so 
well sustained through life. 

When Mr. Rastrick came to settle 
at Lynn, he had been fourteen years 
in a state of separation from the 
Church, and therefore a kind of Dis- 
senter. ‘The Presbyterian was the de- 
nomination he appeared most to ap- 
prove, and it was that which he af- 
terwards joined: but he had too much 
moderation, and too little of a secta- 
nan spirit to be admired by any ex- 
isting party. Dissatisfied with many 
things in the Church, he was far 
from approving of all things he saw 
among the dissenters. ‘Chis made him 
often think and say (as he tells us) 
that, as things then stood in Eng- 
land, “ he was neither fit for Church 
nor Meeting.” That this unprejudic- 
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ed or unbiassed disposition of his 
should not insure to him the admira- 
tion or esteem of his new friends or 
connexion, but would tend to lower 
rather than exalt him in their estima- 
tion, and so prove prejudicial to his 
interest amoug them, must not be 
deemed very strange or wonderful ; 
especially as he was pretty free in 
expressing his disapprobation of what 
he thought amiss. ‘That such was 
the case appears from his own testi- 
mony: “ My conscience beareth me 
witness, (says he) that in my more 
private station in all the places where 
I have served, | have not been sparing 
both in preaching and practice, to ex- 
press myself, and set myself against 
the corruptions and errors of Dissen- 
ters, though it has been so much to 
my hindrance and disadvantage in 
outward or worldly respects.” In 
another place he says, “ In the mean 
time, lL hope (in the strength of Christ) 
to abide in the true Catholic and 
apostolic Christian faith and church, 
and in the true Protestant reformed 
religion: and (as to the Church of 
England so called) a mere noneon- 


formist, not addicting myself to any 


faction, sect or party of Christians, 
as such, under what denomination 
soever.” All this is very honourable 
to his memory ; and it may help in 
some measure to account for a persun 
of his learning and talents remaining 
all the residue of his days the minis- 
ter of a comparatively obscure and 
poor congregation, (as this at Lynn, 
at best, certainly was,) while many 
respectable anc opulent congregations 
were in want of such pastors, or were 
supplied by men of far inferior abili- 
ties and attainments. ‘The same may 
also help to account for those diffi- 
culties and trials he afterwards ex- 
perienced from his congregation, or 
from certain individuals that composed 
a part of it. Such troublers or dis- 
turbers a moderate, liberal-minded 
minister is pretty sure of finding in 
most dissenting congregations. A 
thorough-paced bigot, or sectary, has 
a far better chance of escaping them, 
or at least of obtaining their counte- 
nance and co-operation. —Rastrick 
kept his mind open to conviction ; as 
appears from the change which took 
place in his sentiments in the latter 
part of his life, when he embraced the 
opiniens which distinguished Clarke 
and Jackson among the churchmen, 
and Pierce and Hallett and others 
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among the dissenters. It is somewhat 
remarkable that both Pyle and he 
were then proselyted to those opin- 
ions; so that the Church aud the 
Meeting here became equally hetero- 
dox. This change in his sentiments 
appears to have extended further than 
what related to the Athanasian Tri- 
nity, aud to have soon divided the 
congregation into two parties, one ap- 


woving and the other disapproving of 
Pi 


his ministry. It is probable that 
much, if not most of his discomfort 
here sprung from this source. This 
difference of opinion, however, did 
not, in his time, produce a separa- 
tion ; for they all continued, as far as 
we can learn, to attend on his minis- 
try, while he lived, notwithstanding 
their diversity of scutiments. The 
malcontents not only were Athana- 
sians, but appear to have been also 
strongly tinctured with Calvinism, 
and even with Antinomianism; which 
indeed has been thought to be little, 
or rather nothing more than “ Cal- 
vinism run to seed.” ‘lo them it is 
no gre at wonder that Mr. R's ministry 
proved unacceptable, or that they 
should cause him some disquietude 
and unhappiness. That such was 
really the case, may be inferred from 
his very epitaph; and it is further 
corroborated by oral tradition, as well 
as by the contents of the preface to 
a MS. volume of his, left by him 
ready for the press; though, for some 
reason, to us unknown, it never was 
published; and it has been now man 

years in the possession of the pre sent 
writer. This volume was certainly 
far more worthy of publication than 
thousands that have been published 
since, and that are still daily publish- 
ing. It is entitled, “ Plain and Easy 
Principles of Christian Religion and 
Obedience; or, The 
keeping Christ's Commandments, in 
order to our preserving an Interest in 
his Favour, Demonstrated from John 
xv. 10. By John Rastrick, M.A, 
sometime vicar of Kirkton wear Bos- 
ton in Lincolnshire, and now minis- 
ter of +e gospel at King’s Lynn in 
Norfolk.* It isascusible aud notable 





* Asa manuscript ' very curious for 
the heatness and smalluc-s of the w riting, 
especially as it appears to have been written 
when the author was above seventy years of 
age. The beginning of the Preface, where 
matter corroborative of what was above sug- 
gested ocenrs, reads thus: “ Perceiving 
that Axntinomianisw is ina great part grown 


Necessity of 
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performance, and contains many strik- 


to be the complexion of the Dissenting in. 
terest in England, as far as my observa. 
tion reaches, to the great reproach of the 
Reformation, and scandal of the Opposers 
of its progress ; and that many who pre- 
tend to be against it are yet fond of the 
doctrines and opinions on which itis found. 
ed; groynding all their divinity on the 
decrees of God alune, abstracted from his 
rule of government ; falling in with the 
hypothesis of necessity and fate, on which 
Hobbes founded his Atheism : making all 
God’s government to be merely physical, 
to the destruction of all religion and mo. 
rality; not euduring to hear of a justifiea- 
tion by works in any sense, though it be 
undeniably a scripture doctrine and ex- 
pression, James ii. 245 asserting such an 
imputation of Christ's mghteousness as is 
essentially and formally altogether un- 
scriptural, and the like, by which means 
sinners are hardened in their sin, com- 
forted against necessary fears conducive to 
their safety, charity, alms-deeds, and all 
good works at a fatal stop, people taught 
to presume without ground, calling a good 
conscience, or a consciousness of keeping 
Christ’s commandments, the building on 
a rotten foundation, though Christ saith 
the contrary, Matt. vii 24; learned, able, 
and faithful ministers rejected and dis- 
‘couraged, and illiterate persons that will 
indulge men in their soporiferous notions 
set up io their room—I say, perceiving 
and musing on these things, and eaercised 
by a party of weak Christians under the 
aforesaid impressions ; understandiug the 
state of Christian doctrine amongst us, 
and the divided condition of the churches 
about it, and casting my eyes upon that 
text in John xv. 10, as one of the plainest 
and fullest decisive of these controversies, 
so many thoughts sprung up in my mind 
upon it, that to preserve them, | imme- 
diately set pen to paper and wrote down 
above twenty of the following propositions 
before I took it off, to which the rest were 
quickly added. « By which time I purposed 
to preach from that text, and Jay them all 
before my own congregation who so much 
needed it : which | did with different suc- 
cess ; viz. the usual distaste of the dis- 
contented party, but so much to the satis- 
faction and acceptance of others, my wer 
thy friends, that I was greatly and con- 
stantly importuned to present them to their 
eyes, as I had done before to their ears. 
And having been called to preach at @ 
meeting of ministers at Nottingham, on the 
26th of June 1718, L made no particular 
preparation for it, but took a text out of 
the 22d chap. of Matt. part of the parable 
of the marriage-feast, the whole of whieh 
I had preached over at home, but now only 
so much of it as would afford me matter 
suitable to the whole congregation, 
ministers and people. And being by ™Y 








ing and curious thoughts,t especially 
in the Appendix, where the ‘Trinita- 
rian controversy and that relating to 
the person of Christ are more par- 
ticularly adverted to and discussed. 
We are assured that he intended to 
publish this work himself; but being 
by some means prevented, he left in- 
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brethren desired to publish my Sermon, I 
was forced to deny them their request at 
that time, because what t had delivered was 
picked eut of a great many discourses, and 
what I thought was most proper for the 
auditory at that time only, but would have 
been a maiming to the whole. Yet 1 did 
not despise their motion, nor lay aside all 
consideration of it. The importunity of 
some of them ran so much in my mind, that 
bape eeses . 1 thought, if T must write, I 
might digest the matter of that sermon into 
the following Treatise, without deviating 
from the design of it, but rather conveni- 
ently adding to the principles of it, which 
I have done, hoping that they will accept 
it here, with the rest, by which the doctrines 
of that sermon are better stated, cleared 
and confirmed, than they wonld have ap- 
peared to have been if that sermon had 
gone alone. So in this way I shall answer 
the desires of my friends at home and my 
reverend brethren abroad at once; and do 
what service I can to the chureh of God 
before I die.”’-——The whole Preface is very 
long, this being but a small part of it. 
But this is enough to shew that there was 
in this congregation a party that disap- 
proved of his ministry, as well as another 
that highly approved of it, and that he 
experienced a great deal of discomfort from 
the former, who appear to have been very 
Calvinistically or Antinomianly inclined, 
and withal very contentious, as their de- 
scendants or successors have been almost 
ever since, 

* Some of those thoughts relate to the 
Theory of Comets, which he supposed to be 
worlds in a state of conflagration and dis- 
solution; and he thought it probable our 
earth will hereafter become a comet and be 
seen as suchin remote regions of the uni- 
verse. This comet state of a heavenly body 
he considered as a state of judgment, and 
indicating the previous apostacy and irre- 
claimable impenitence or rebellion of its ra- 
tional inhabitants, which caused the very 
World they inhabited to be so devoted to 
destruetion. Each of those devoted worlds, 
he thought had its saviour and offers of 
merey sent to it long previous to that aw- 
ful and fatal catastrophe. Christ he be- 
lieved to be the Saviour only of this world, 
from which he draws some curious infer- 
ences favourable to his own system.—Ac- 
cording to his notion the same comet could 
not be expected to appear twice in our sys- 
tem: nor would that, perhaps, even in 
this day, be very easily refuted. 
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structions at his death for his son to 
do it afterwards; which yet he did not 
do, despairing perhaps of its convine- 
ing, or having any good effect on the 
malcontents, and fearing it might irri- 
tate them further, and so preclude the 
possibility of re-union, or a restoration 
of harmony in the congregation. But 
whatever consideration it was that pre- 
vented the publication of this volume, it 
is certain that harmony was never re- 
stored, or a re-union effected between 
these two parties: the discontented or 
autinomian party went off afterwards, 
in the son's time, and formed a kind 
of Independent Society, which, after 
assuming various shapes, and under- 
going divers changes, produced the 
Baptist congregation here, which now 
meets at the new chapel in Broad- 
street. Mr. Rastrick died in 1727, at 
the advanced age of 78. He was bu- 
ried in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, towards 
the west end, where his grave-stone is 
still to be seen with a long Latin in- 
scription or epitaph, of which the fol- 
lowing translation’ has been given 
many years ago by the late Dr. Tho- 
mas Gibbons, exclusive of two expres- 
sions here added. 
“ Here lie the remains 
of the Revd. Joun Rasrrick, M.A. 
Born at Heckington near Sleaford 
in the county of Lincoln; 
and educated at Trinity-college in Cam- 
bridge. 
He was formerly vicar of Kirkton 
in the same county, fourteen years: 
And afterwards, as be could not comply 
with some requisitions of the Church of 
Ingland 
with a safe conscience, 
Was an undefatigable preacher of the gospel 
in this town twenty-six years 
To a Christian church in separation from 
the establishment. 
He was a man of eminent piety, 
charity, and modesty ; 
of approved integrity, 
of remarkable study and pains ; 
And an adept in almost every part of 
learuing, 
But especially the mathematics. 
He was a pleasant companion, 
A truly Christian divine, 
An eloquent and powerful preacher, 
A faithful and vigilant peters 
An intrepid reprover of vice 
And as warm an encourager of virtue. 
Having finished his course, 
Imbittered, alas! with many trials, 
He joyfully yielded up his soul to God, 
August 8, 1727. Aged 78.” 
He lived, as did also his son afterwards, 
in that house in Spinner-lane, now 
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occupied by Mr. Dennis, behind which 
stood the chapel, both of which, if 
we are not mistaken, were his own 
property. He left behind him several 
things in MS., some of which, besides 
the volume above noticed, are now in 
the possession of the present writer. 
The whole is written in a very small 
hand and with singular neatness, for he, 
as well as his son, was an admirable 
peaman. lle was doubtless an emi- 
vent scholar, and reckoned a very good 
mathematician, which is not unlikely, 
as he was contemporary and of the 
same college with Barrow: nor is it 
very probable that that generation of 
Dissenters had among them many, if 
any, names of superior learning and 
respectability. 

Of his writings not much went 
through the press, which we may pre- 
sume had not been the case had he 
lived in later times, or under more 
auspicious circumstances. Of his 
printed works the present writer has 
not heard of any except the following : 
1. “ An Account of the Nonconformity 
of John Rastrick, A. M., sometime vi- 
car of Kirkton, near Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire; containing the occasion and 
circumstances of his secession from 
that place. In a letter to a friend.” 
{It was printed in London, in 1795; 
and the friend to whom it was ad- 
dressed was Dr. Edmund Calamy.] 
2. “ A Sermon at the ordination of 
Mr. Samuel Savage, at St. Edmund's 
Bury, April 22, 1714. With an ex- 
hortation to him at the close.”"—~ 
8. “ Two letters to Mr. Ralph Thores- 
by, of Leeds, giving an account of a 
great number of Roman coins found 
at Flete in Lincolnshire, and other an- 
tiquities found at Spalding, &c. and 
printed in the Philos. Trans. No. 279, 
p. 1156," &e. 4. “A Supplement to 
the latter, printed in the same work, 
No. 377. p. 340."—Ilis unprinted, or 
anpublished works appear to have 
been much more numerous and con- 
siderable; but they got into different 
hands after the son's death, and most 
of them perhaps have been since lost. 
Some of them were in the possession 
of the son's successors, Messrs. May- 
hew and Warner, and some in that of 
the late Dr. Lloyd. What became of 
them we know not. The two follow- 
ing articles, with some other loose pa- 
pers, came into the possession of the 
resent writer:—1. ‘The MS. volume 

fore mentioned, entitled “ Plain and 
easy Principles of Christian Religion 





and Obedience; or the necessity o 

keeping Christ's Commandments, jn 
order to our preserving an interest in 
his favour, demonstrated.” [It would 

make a duodecimo volume of 250 oy 
500 pages, and may be called an jn. 
genious and elaborate piece, written 
out with great care and singular neat- 
ness.}] 2. “A short Catechism; con- 
taining the chief heads of the Christian 
religion, and faith of Christ.” It is 
carefully and neatly written like the 
other MS. volume, yet it does not ap- 
pear to have been intended for the 
press, but rather as a present, or new- 
year's gift to his children, the name of 
one of whom, flannah Rastrick, is pre- 
fixed to it in her father's hand-writing. 
The smaller MSS. are some of them 
in prose and some in verse, for Mr. R., 
like one of our present mathematicians, 
would sometimes leave those profound 
or severer studies, and amuse himself 
with writing little poems; but with 
this difference, that these productions 
of the former were only meant for the 
amusement or gratification of his own 
children and family, or the small cir- 
cle of intimate and particular friends, 
and not for the inspection and admira- 
tion of the public at large, like those 
of the latter. Without attempting to 
draw any further parallel or compari- 
son between our present or former 
race of mathematicians, we shall here 
close @air memoir of the venerable John 
Rastrick. 

His only son, or at least his only sur- 
viving son, was WiixiiAMm Rasrrick, 
and he was every way a son worthy 
of such a father. In point of genius 
and learning, virtue and piety, or real 
respectability or exemplariness of cha- 
racter, he has always been understood 
as nothing inferior to him, or to any 
one of his contemporaries either in 
this town or in all this part of the 
kingdom. ‘The very servants, and qll 
those who were most intimate in the 
family, and who had therefore the best 
opportunity of knowing and judging 
of his private and real character, al- 
ways deemed and spoke of him as one 
of the best of men and most exemplary 
of Christians. Knowing how much 
his father had been teased and tried 
by one part of the congregation, he 
never would undertake the pastoral 
charge: but used to exchange with 
the Presbyterian minister at Wisbeach, 
at those times when the Lord's Seppe 
was to be administered heres Ww ich 
must have been very inconvenient fo 





a man of his retired and recluse habits. 
Like his father, he exceeded any of 
our townsmen of his time in many 
branches of knowledge, especially the 
mathematics. [lis superior skill and 
judgment would accordingly be resort- 
ed to on such difficult occasions as re- 
quired extraordinary scientific expert- 
ness or accuracy. In how many in- 
stances his townsmen were indebted to 
his superior attainments, it is impos- 


sible now to say; but the best plan of 


the town that has yet appeared, with dif- 
ferent views of it and some of its prin- 
cipal buildings, drawn by him, may be 
reckoned among those instances. [:x- 
cept such productions, we know not of 
any thing else of his that has been pub- 
lished: nor do we know of any thing 
from his exquisite pen that is now ex- 
tant besides his Account of the Ejected 
Ministers, in Latin. Of this notable 
production there are now in existence 
at least three copies; two in his own 
hand-writing, one of them deposited 
in Dr. Williams's Library, in Loudon, 
and the other in St. Margaret's Library, 
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in Lynn: the latter written with al- 
most inimitable neatness. The third 
copy is a fair transcript of the latter, 
in two different hands, and in the . 
session of the present writer. lt is 
entitled “ Inpex Korum Theologorum 
Aliorumque No. 2257. Qui propter 
Legem Untrormitatis, Aug: 24. An, 
1662, ab Ecclesia Anglicana secesserunt, 
Alphabetico ordine ac secundum gradus 
suos dispositus. Cura ae opera Guiti- 
ELMI pa Then follow, by 
way of motto, Zech. i. 5, in Hebrew; 
Heb. xi. 38, in Greek; a passage from 
Erasmus, in Latin; and one from 
Locke, in English. At the bottom of 
the page stands 1734, denoting, as it 
would seem, the year in which the 
MS. was written. Mr. W. R. lived 
afier that about 18 years, and died in 
the first week of August 1752, just 
25 years after his father; near to whose 
grave, if not within the same, his re- 
mains are supposed to have been de- 
posited. Ile was buried on the 9th 
of that month, as appears by the pa- 
rish register. 











EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Charles James Fox. 
(Continued from p. 537.) 


19. Persecution of Opinions. 
(May 8, 1789.) 

IR his own part he should not 

scruple most unequivocally to 
declare that he conceived that religion 
should always be distinct from bivil 
government; and that it was no other- 
wise connected with it, than as it 
tended to promote morality amongst 
the people, and thus conduced to good 
order in the state. No human govern- 
ment had a right to inquire into pri- 
vate opinions, to presume that it knew 
them, or to act on that presumption. 
Men were the best judges of the con- 
sequences of their own opinions, and 
how far they were likely to influence 
their actions; and it was most unna- 
tural and tyrannical to say, “ As you 
think so you must act. I will collect 
the evidence of your future conduct 
from what I know to be your opinions.” 
The very reverse of this was the rule 
of conduct which ought to be pursued. 
Men ought to be judged by their ac- 
tions, and not by their thoughts. The 
one could be fixed and ascertained, 
the other could be only matter of spe- 
culation. So far was he of this opin- 
ton, that if any man should publish 


his political sentiments and say in 
writing, that he disliked the constitu- 
tion of this country, and give it as his 
judgment that principles in direct con- 


tradiction to the constitution and go- 


vernment were the principles which 
ought to be asserted and maintained, 
such an author ought not, in his judg. 
ment, on that account, to be disabled 
from filling any oftice civil or military ; 
hut if he carried his detestable opin- 
ions into practice the law would then 
find a remedy, and punish him for his 
conduct, grounded on his opinions, as 
an example to deter others from actin 

in the same dangerous and aboard 
manner. No proposition could, he 
contended, prove more consonant to 
common sense, to reason and to justice, 
than that men should be tried by their 
actions and not by their opinions : 
their actions ought to be waited for 
and not guessed at, as the probable 
consequence of the sentiments which 
they were known to entertain and to 
profess. If the reverse of this doc- 
trine were ever adopted, as a maxim 
of government, if the actions of men 
were to be prejudged from their opin- 
ions, it would sow the seeds of jeal- 
ousy and distrust, it would Five scope 
to prtvaté malice, it would sharpen 
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the minds of men against one another, 
incite each man to divine the private 
opinions of his neighbour, to deduce 
mischievous consequences from them 
and thence to prove that he ought to 
incur disabilities and be fettered with 
restrictions. This, if true with re- 
spect to political, was more peculiarly 
so with regard to religious opinions ; 
and from the mischievous principle 
which he had described flowed every 
species of party zeal, every system of 
political intolerance, every extrava- 
gance of religious hate. 


20. Character of the Church of Eng- 
land. (May 8, 1789.) 


The noble Lord had praised the 
moderation of the church. ‘To this, 
however, there were some exceptions, 
In the reign of Charles the Second, 
her fortitude had been greater than 
her moderation ; in that of James the 
Second, herservility had been greater 
than either; under King William, and 
still more under Queen Mary,* so lit- 
tle had the clergy been distinguished 
for moderation, that they frequently 
disturbed the nation by their affected 
alarms for the safety of the church ; 
and he never apprehended persecu- 
tion to be so near, as when those 
who were actually possessed of power 
cried out, that they were in danger : 
thus justifying the truth of the well- 
known remark, “ Omnia formidant, 
formidanturque tyranni.” Since the 
accession of the Hause of Brunswick, 
that auspicious wra in the history of 
the constitution, the church had me- 
rited every praise, because it had not 
been indulged in either its whims or 
its imaginary apprehensions. Since 
that time, it had flourished and im- 
proved; but how? By toleration 
and moderate behaviour. And how 
had these been produced? By the 
members of the Listablished Church 
being forced to hear the arguments of 
the Dissenters : by their being obliged 
to oppose argument to argument, in- 
stead of imposing silence by the strong 
hand of power; by that modest con- 
fidence in the truth of their own te- 
nets, and charity for those of others, 
which the collision of opinions in open 
and liberal discussion among men 
living under the same government, 
and equally protected by it, never 
failed to produce. Moderatiun, there- 





* Qu. Queen Anne ? 





fore, and indulgence to other sects 
were equally conducive to the hap- 
piness of mankind, and the safety of 
the church; and for that moderation 
and liberality of seutument by which 
the Church had flourished during the 
two last reigns and the present, was 
she indebted to those very Dissenters 
from whom she thought herself iy 
danger. 


21. Test Act. (May 8, 1789.) 


With regard to the Test Act, he 
thought that the best argument which 
could be used in its favour was, that 
if it had but little good effect, it had 
also little bad. In his opinion, it was 
altogether inadequate to the end 
which it had in view. ‘The purport 
of it was to protect the Established 
Church by excluding from oftice 
every man who did not declare him- 
self well-affected to that Church. But 
a professed enemy to the hierarchy 
might go to the communion table and 
afterwards say, that in complying 
with a form enjoined by law, be had 
not changed his opinion, nor, as he 
conceived, Deo any religious ob- 
ligation whatever. ‘There were many 
men not of the Established Church, 
to whose services their country had 
aclaim. Ought any such man to be 
examined before he came into office, 
touching his private opinions? Was 
it not sufficient that he did his duty 
as a good citizen? Might he not say, 
without incurring any disability, “| 
am not a friend to the Church of Eng- 
land, but I am a friend to the con- 
stitution, and on religious subjects 
must be permitted to think and act 
as I please ?"’ 

Ought their country to be deprived 
of the benefit which she might derive 
from the talents of such men, and 
his Majesty prevented from dis- 
pensing the favours of the crown, €x- 
cept to one description of his subjects? 
But whom did the test exclude ? The 
irreligious man, the man of profligate 
principles, or the man of no principle at 
all? Quite the contrary ; to such men 
the road to power was open ; the test 
excluded only the mau of tender con- 
science ; the man who thought reli- 
gion so distinct from all temporal af- 
fairs, that he held it improper to pro- 
fess any religious opinion whatever 
for the sake of a civil office. Was? 
tender conscience inconsistent W 
the character of an honest man ? OF 
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did a bigh sense of religion shew that 
he was unfit to be trusted ? 


22, An Established Religion. (May 
8, 1789.) 


Mr. Fox declared that, for his own 
part, he was a friend to an establish- 
ed religion in every country, and 
wished that it might always be that 
which coincided most with the ideas 
of the bulk of the state, and the gene- 
ral sentiments of the people. In the 
Southern parts of Great Britain, hie- 
rarchy * was the established church, 
and in the Northern, the Kirkt ; and 
for the best possible reason, becatise 
they were each most agreeable to the 
majority of the people in their respec- 
tive situations. It would, perhaps, 
be contended, that the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts might 
enable the Dissenters to obtain a ma- 
jority. ‘This he scarcely thought pro- 
bable ; but it appeared fully sufficient 
to answer, that if the majority of the 
people of Eugland should ever be for 
the abolition of the [Established 
Church, in such a case, the abolition 
ought immediately to follow. 


23. Slave Trade. (June 8, 1789.) 


Mr. Fox took occasion to observe, 
that with regard to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, he felt no difficulty 
in saying, that, without having seen 
one tittle of evidence, he should have 
been for the abolition. With respect 
toa regulation of the trade, a deies- 
tation of its existence must naturally 
lead him to remark, that he kuew of 
no such thing as a regulation of rob- 
bery or a restriction of murder. There 
was no medium; the legislature must 
either abolish the Slave ‘Trade, or 
avow their own crimiuality. 


24. Mr. Burke. (Yeb.9, 1790.) 


His right honourable friend, in al- 
luding to him, bad mixed his remarks 
with so mucli personal kindness to- 
wards him, that he felt himself under 
a difficulty in making any return, lest 
the House should doubt his sincerity, 
‘and consider what he might say as 
amere discharge of a debt of com- 
pliments. He must, however, declare, 
that such was his sense of the judg- 
ment of his right honourable friend, 





* Episcopacy ? 
t Presbyterian Kirk ? 
VOL. x, 4k 


such his knowledge of his principles» 
such the value which he set upon 
them, and such the estimation in 
which he held his friendship, that if 
he were to put all the political infor- 

mation which he had learned from 

books, all which he had gained from 

science, and all which any know- 

ledge of the world and its affairs had 

taught him, into one scale, and the 

improvement which he had derived 

from his right honourable friend's in- 

struction and conversation were placed 

in the other, he should be at a loss 

to decide to which to give the pre- 

ference. He had learnt more from 

his right honourable friend, than from 

all the men with whom he had ever 

conversed, 


25. Toleration. (March 2, 1790.) 


(N.B. This and the three following 
extracts are made from Debrett’s Re- 
port of Two Speeches on the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, which is far 
better than that given in these vo- 
lumes. } 

‘lo the recency of the origin of re- 
ligious toleration he had already just 
alluded ; and, to this part of the sub- 
ject, it might not be improper to add 
that, although it came forward in our 
own country, during the reign of 
King William, yet ite existence aud 
its effect were so concealed and par- 
tial, that those ouly who subscribed 
to thirty-four out of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, felt the contracted blessings 
of its influence. ‘The 'Toleration Act, 
ou which the highest encomiums had 
been profusely lavished, was, at the 
best, a suflerance more agreeable to 
the individuals who granted it, than 
to the persons by whom it was re- 
ceived. All this fell infinitely short 
of toleration, im the, unsullied seuse 
of the expression. ‘The corner-stone 
of toleration rested upon philosophy 
and reason; and upon a just diffi- 
dence and doubt of the exclusive rec- 
titude of our own opinions. Were 
the sincere friend of toleration ac- 
tually to perceive evil consequences 
attached to the religious sentiments of 
another, still he would, liberally, re- 
yard it as sufficient to avoid the adop- 
tion of such seutiments, without im- 
puting their bancful effects to those 
by whom they were entertained ; 
and who, perhaps, might not foresee 
or even think of their pernicious ten- 
dency. Toleration did not inflame 
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men with arrogance and pride ; but, 
far from inculcating a jealous and un- 
warranutable distrust of others, en- 
couraged its professors in a charitable 
adherence to the rule that, where they 
could not discern vice, it became 
them to give credit for the existence 
of virtue. ‘Toleration judged man- 
kind more by their actions than by 
their doctrines. Adhering tothe sage 
and candid maxim in the scripture, 
the advocates for toleration formed 
their idea of the tree, in consequence 
of an attention to the nature of the 
fruit, persuaded that all other me- 
thods of decision were liable to con- 
tinual error. 


26. Merits of Dissenters. 
1790.) 


Thus much for supposed demerits ; 
and, as to merits, he did nut want to 
avail himself of their enumeration in 
a cause the reasoning for the deserved 
success of which arose upon a strong- 
er principle: yet, as reflexions, inju- 
rious to the characters of the Dissen- 
ters, had been industriously circulated, 
it seemed at least fair, if nut neces- 
sary, to repel them with such deci- 
sive refutations as might easily be col- 
lected from an inquiry respecting their 
highly laudable behaviour and _pro- 
cedures, amidst some of the most cri- 
tical and trying situations of this 
country. Plots had been meditated, 
combinations formed, and insurrec- 
tions raised against the state, for the 
purpose of undermining the ecclesias- 
tical and civil foundations of the Con- 
Slitution; yet of the violence of these 
attempts, the Dissenters manifested 
their full abhorrence. In the year 
1715, when the flames of rebellion 
broke out in the North, and one of 
the exiled branches of the Stuart fa- 
mily aspired to the throne; when 
the. members of the Established 
Church, terrified at the approaches 
of his army, sought a protection in 
the united power and resistance of 
men of all persuasions; and when it 
was apprehended that numbers of 
their countrymen were secretly pre- 
paring to range themselves under the 

anners of the invader, the Dissen- 
ters gallantly assembled, declared their 
willingness to risk their lives and for- 
tunes in the defence of government, 
and drew their swords for the protec- 
tion of a State in danger ; of that State 
the laws of which enacted that the 





(March 2, 
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very moment of their coming forward 

in any military array, was to operate 

as av extinction of their civil life. 

Their exertions, at this alarming 

juncture, and during the similar in- 

surrections andinvasions in 1745, con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the 
Constitution, and to the tirmest set. 
tlement of the Brunswick family upon 
the throne of Great Britain. At these 
periods, as at present, they were in- 
capacitated from holding commissions, 
either civil or military, in the service 
of their country. Far from pleading 
the incapacitation, they, at an emer- 
gency of such importance, and in the 
striking moment of national alarm, 
with equal bravery and patriotism, 
committed what they justly deemed 
a requisite transgression against those 
laws to the hard penalties of which 
they were obnoxious. To what ex- 
cessive limits did the government of 
their country, in the defence of which 
the Dissenters had so actively united, 
and the religious and civil liberties of 
which they had contributed to save, 
carry the generous extension of their 
remuueration! They took care to 
secure them from punishment! From 
punishment, for the enormous guilt 
of having fought, victoriously, the 
batties of their invaded nation. But 
at this vast gratuity, they thought it 
not illiberal to stop;,and thencefor- 
ward all the laws framed upon the 
monstrous spirit of persecution, re 
sumed their shortly-interrupted force. 
An act of indemnity just sheltered the 
offenders in the first moments of their 
return from having gloriously tri- 
umphed” over the enemies of their 
country ; and then they fell under 
their former subjection, in certain 
cases, to disabilities, to incapacities, 
to fines, imprisonments and outlaw- 
ries. Who could seriously contend 
that in this case an act of indemnity 
was a reward? ‘To describe it in the 
true light, it was little better than 
degrading them into the. shameful 
and absurd necessity of being obliged 
to receive mercy for the heinous crime 
which they committed by having done 
the State good service | How differ- 
ent was the conduct of the Irish! 
The House of Commons in _ oo A 
dom when a led to upon this oc- 
casion, voted ‘with an animation 4s 
virtuous as it was truly politic, 
whosoever should bring a p 


upon the Test Act, against any Pre- 








testant Dissenter, for having taken up 
arms in the defence of the State, should 
be considered as an enemy to his coun- 
try, and as a Jacobite. 


27. Alliance between Church and State. 
(March 2, 1790.) 


The admirers of the Test Act had 
contended, as feebly as in their use of 
other arguments, that the Church 
and State were so inseparably inter- 
woven, that any changes in the one 
must immédiately be followed by in- 
povatious in the other. A most ec- 
centric, yet certainly a learned, and 
in some respects, an able and conclu- 
sive writer (Doctor Warburton) drew 
forth the whole power of his reason- 
ing in the defence of this incongruous 
principle. According to this new- 
fangled and absurd opinion,the Church 
was not to rely solely upon her own 
merits, neither was religion to be es- 
tablished simply upon the truth of 
her own evidence ; but both were to 
receive their props and _ bolsterings 
from the assistance of the Civil Power. 
Was this the principle which intro- 
duced the first establishments of Chris- 
tianity ? Did it, during a state of 
infuncy, when under the necessity not 
alone of working its way against the 
narrow and infatuated prejudices of 
mankind, but of subduing their vio- 
lence by the innate purity of its spirit, 
and the winning aspect of its doc- 
trines, receive assistance either from 
the Roman Emperors or from the 
Roman Senate ? Shameful was it that 
any Christian Prelate should have in- 
culcated such an idea. What! appeal 
from the truth of the sacred writings 
to the authority of the Civil Power ! 
Religion should remain inseparable 
from the political coustitution of a 
state. Intermingled wiih it, what 
purpose could it serve, except the 
baneful purpose of communicating 
and of receiving contamination ? Un- 
der such an alliance, corruption must 
alight upon the one and slavery over- 
whelm the other, The Christian re- 
ligion was ucither dictated by politi- 
cians, nor addressed tu politicians, nor 
cherished by politicians. ‘The noblest 
object to which religion could be di- 
rected in a state, and the object for 
which it was primarily intended, wes 
to influence and correct the morals of 
the people. Thus far religion must 

rove eminently beneficial to a state : 


t the Corporation and the Test 
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Acts might be said to militate agaiust 
religion, because they were likely to 
render the professors of it hypocrites, 


28. Mobs. (March 2, 1790.) 


To stimulate the House to caution, 
under the preseut circumstances, they 
had been most pathetically called 
upon to remember the Riots in the 
year 1780, and the public calamities 
which were then likely to have en- 
sued under the blind and infatuated 
idea, entertained by the mob, that 
they were acting for the defence of 
the Established Religion, when they 
attempted to enforce the most intoler- 
ant persecution ; when they had near- 
ly leveled the Constitution in Church 
and State; when they had selected 
the Judges and the Bishops for the 
peculiar objects of their vengeance ; 
when they had surrounded that House, 
and when they excited the most vio- 
lent alarm, lest, by the demolition of 
the Bank, the national credit should 
have been annihilated for ever. In 
this affecting imagery of language, 
had his right henourable friend, 
(Burke) in some degree, endeavoured 
to assimilate the past occurrences 
with the present ; and thus did he ex- 
claim, Beware! He recollected the 
laudable and the spirited behaviour 
of his right honourable friend, during 
the tumults and the devastations of 
that disgraceful period: he had not 
forgotten that, with the noblest ar- 
dour of a virtuous intrepidity, his right 
honourable friend, bidding defiance to 
the ungovernable frenzy of a misguid- 
ed rabble, persevered im the purpose 
which then occupied the attention of 
the Llouse, and pleaded for the bles- 
sings of Toleration in favour of the 
Roman Catholics ; but let his right 
honourable friend remember also, in 
his turn, and he would not find him- 
self at a loss to discover by looking 
beck upon those unfortunate days to 
which he had alluded, that accord- 
ing tothe arguments in the present 
case, the clergy of the Established 
Church stood in the shoes of the mob, 
and the Dissenters in those of the 
poor persecuted Roman Catholics. 
As to himself, he should always remain 
prepared, upon the principle of toler- 
ance, to support Protestants, Dissent- 
ers, or Roman Catholics. The mob,in 
1780, shamefully insisted upon the re- 
peal of a salutary law: and the mob 
of the High Church now insisted against 
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612 
the repeal of a prejudicial law. If 


there were any members in that House 
why beheld unprincipled mobs with 
horror, so did he; his indignation was 
equal to theirs; and to him the cry of 


¢ mob was constantly the same; and 








Letter of Dr. Enfield’s-—The Duke of Orleans. 


whether it issued from a mob of gen- 
tlemen, or a mob of bishops, or «@ mob 
from Newgate, it proved equally odious 
tohim; for tt was always the ery of 
fanaticism, or prejudice, or iynorance. 
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Liverpool, Sept. 19, 1815. 
Str, 

AS | observe that the character of 

the late Dr. Enfield’s preaching 
has lately been a subject of discussion 
in the Monthly Repository, I am in- 
duced to send you a letter of his in 
which his ideas on this sabject are 
briefly stated. This ietter was writ- 
ten soon after the volume of sermons 
which is alluded to by your corres- 
pondent Bereus, (vol. x. p. 233) was 
published, and a short time before he 
removed from this place to Warring- 
ton, in answer, as appears by the let- 
tér itself, to one which he had re- 
ceived from a member of the congre- 
gation there, who had not united in 
the invitation to Dr. Enfield. The 
original letter was put into my hands 
afew weeks ago, by a relation of the 
person to whom it was addressed, 
whose name | have thought proper to 
suppress: but to vouch for the au- 
thenticity of the letter 1 give my own. 
Dr. Enfield has found zealous and able 
defenders in your pages, and needs 
no defence from me. | shall only re- 
mark that every man should be judg- 
ed by the principles which he him- 
self professes. If he act up to his own 
convictions he does well. And to the 
censor who is not satisfied with this, 
the rebuke of the apostle may justly 
be applied: “Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant > To 
his own Master he standeth or fal- 
leth.” I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
THOMAS FLETCHER. 


werpool, 23rd May, 1770. 
“To Mr. 
Sir, 

I am greatly desirous of promoting 
the peace of your society, of which 
I now consider myself as minister: 
and shall therefore endeavour to give 
you ail the satisfaction in my power, 
concerning the principal subject of 
your letter. It is indeed my opinion, 
that morality, as it includes all the 
duties we owe to ow Maker, our fel- 








low-creatures and ourselves, should 
be the principal subject of preaching, 
And I think this opinion is supported 
by many weighty reasons, and by the 
example of our Saviour, whose dis- 
courses were, almost universally, of 
a moral and practical nature. But 
you greatly mistake me, if you ima- 
gine that this will prevent me from 
paying a proper regard to the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Though I do 
not think it is the business of the pul- 
pit to consider these doctrines, as sub- 
jects of speculation and controversy, 
yet | am of opinion that they ought 
frequently to be insisted upon as mo- 
tives and encouragements to the prac- 
tice of our duty; and I shell always 
be desirous of employing them as a 
means to interest the passions, and 
affect the hearts of my hearers ; which 
appears to me at least as important 
as to inform their judgments. 

That a minister's senfiments should 
exactly agree with those of every one 
of his audience cannot be expected ; 
but where there is a mutual exercise 
of moderation and candour, this 1s 
of little importance. ie 

As Ihave accepted the invitation, 
I cannot think it of any importance 
that you should have a copy of it. It 
is extremely desirabie that the ditler- 
ences which have arisen should be 
from this time forgotten; and that we 
should all heartily unite, es becomes 
brethren, ta promote each other's 
edification and happiness. In hopes 
that you will concur with me in this 
good work, I am, Sir, 

Your real Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 


WILLIAM ENFIELD.” 


-—— a 


The Duke of Orleans. 


Extract, translated from the French, 
of t Letter from the late John Tweddell, 
Hamburgh, Jan. 3, 1796.— Tweddell’s 
Remains, just published in one vol. Ato. 
pp. 41—44.) 


HAVE received the following de- 
tails of what has happened to the 











ng Duge of Orntans* They 
may interest you. They were given 
me by a person too closely connected 
with him to be herself deceived, and 
too good and sincere to wish to de- 
ceive others, so that you may depend 
on the truth of the recital. When 
upon the decree for his arrest the 
youug Duke of Orleans determined 
to leave France, it was never his in- 
tention to bear arms against his coun- 
try; and even when the Archduke 


Charles offered him, in the service of 


the Emperor, honours suitable to his 


rank, he refused the appointment of 


Lievtenant-Generel, remained = at 
Mons no longer than was necessary to 
obtain his passport (about twenty-four 
hours) and departed tor Switzerland 
with little more than 100 louis, which 
was ail that he possessed. He no 
sooner arrived in Switzerland thau the 
Aristocrats began to persecute him, 
and kuowing that Robespicrre would 
make his family answerable for lus 
emigration, he determined so efice- 
tually to conceal himself, that to those 
iv France he might appear to be out 
of existence. ‘To this end he retired 
into the highest mountains of Swit- 
zerlond, aud not daring to go into 
those parts frequented by the curious, 
his travels were of necessity rendered 
the more interesting by beiug directed 
to places the most unknown. As he 
left with his sister the little money 
that remamed, he passed there four 
months, in the midst of the greatest 
privations. Even on festival days he 
spent only 30 sols for his own food 
and lodging as well as that of au old 
servant who would not leave him, 
At length, being reduced to the last 
louis, lie was forced to deprive himself 
ofthis last comfort, and to separate 
himself from his faithfal valet; and 
having heard that the professorship 
of Geometry was vacant in a College 
of the Grisons, he presented himself, 
and having obtained the situation, re- 
mained in it six months before any 
one knew who he was; and so much 
was he beloved by the scholars and 
respected by the masters, that one of 
the Messrs. De Salis,t who had per- 





* Lovrs Pump, Duke of Oxieans, 
born 1773; married Maria Amelia, daugh- 
~ Brag Ferdinand IV. King of the Two 
Sicilies, 1809. A highly accomplished 
Prince. 

t De Satis, a well-kuown family of 


The Duke of Orleans. 61s 


secuted him as the Duke of Orleans, 
struck with the wisdom and virtues 
of the young professor, proposed to 
him to become preceptor to his chil- 
dren. ‘This offer he declined, but re- 
mained in his College teaching Ge- 
ometry in German till after the death 
of Robespierre, when, no longer ap- 
prehensive for the safety of his mo- 
ther and brothers, he left this retreat, 
reclaimed the attachment of his friends, 
and has till new resided in a little 
town of Switzerland ia the utmest 
simplicity and retirement. He has 
at this moment resolved to go .te 
North America, there to enjoy that 
liberty for which he has suilered so 
much. “Lis there in the midst of these 
forests that he will finish the eduea- 
tion which his misfortunes so well be- 
wan, and willno doubt continue to 
display that magnanimity which has 
hitherto reudered him superior to good 
or evil fortune. lt was with the same 
purity of manners and greatness of 
mind that he was seen a Prince at 
sixteen without pride ; a General. of 
the army at seventeen rallying three 
iimes his troops at Gemappe ; Pro- 
fessor of Geometry at twenty, as if he 
hed spent his life m the study of the 
sciences; and, in short, acting in every 
circumstance as if born to the situa- 
tion which he filled, Nor can the 
strength and moderation of his cha- 
racter be more fully depicted than by 
viving you the copy of a letier writ- 
ten the other day bs him to an Ame- 
rican who had offered him some un- 
cultivated land to clear, “ Lam dis- 
posed,” suid he, “to work to acquire 
independence. Misfortune has fallen 
upon, but thanks be to God! it has 
not crushed me ; being so far happy 
in my reverses, that my youth had 
prevented my forming habits, which 
are difficult to overcome, and that | 
was deprived of fortune before | could 
either use or abuse it.” 


lass. ial, tl ll Al a 


great distinction in Switzerland. These 
gentlemen founded an Academy at their 
own expense in the Grisons: the place of 
its establishment was the ancieat Castle 
of Haldestein. This seminary flourished 
for a short time, but owing to dissensions 
among the professors, and the discounte. 
nance of literature in the country where it 
was situated, it declined, and has now 
been many years dissolved, Count ne 
Saris, a member of this family, was for- 
inerly British Envoy to the Grisous, 
See Coxe’s Swilserland, iii. 196, 
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Sir, 

MONG the advantages of Chris- 
tianity may be justly considered 
the numher of benevolent institutions 
to which it has given rise, and the 
promotion and improvement of them 
are objects, | am sure, near to your 
heart. On this account give me leave 
to suggest to you the propriety of 
devoting occasionally, a page or two 
of your excellent Repository to this 
subject, that your readers, by seeing 
“what is done in other places, may 
adopt similar plans for the good of 
the circle in which they reside. I 
happened to have one brought within 
my notice the other day, that for the 
simplicity of its plan, its economy and 
its advantage to both giver and re- 
ceiver may perhaps be thought by you 
worthy of being recorded. A society 
of ladies are united together on the 
plan of affording to poor families va- 
rious articles of dress suited to their 
situation in life. ‘To this society men 
as weil as women may be contribu- 
tors, and according to their subscrip- 
tion they receive one or more tickets, 
valued at three shillings. These tick- 
ets are distributed among the poor, at 
the discretion of the subscriber, who, 
of course, is expected to take some 
pains in the selection of suitable ob- 
jects. The receiver of a ticket adds 
to it three shillings, and presents 
the sum to the ladies at an appointed 
place, on a certain day, where she 
may choose amongst a variety of ar- 
ticles what amounts according to the 
marks on each article to six shillings. 
The ladies have previously taken care 
that the new material shall be good 
according to its price, and it is cut 
out and worked by them and their 
assistants. In this way many a piece 
of work is performed at a tea-party, 
which many of the visitors supposed 
destined to a different purpose. In 
this society no regard is paid to dif. 
ference of sects, all may contribute 
to the good purpose, whatever are 
their religious opinions, and | may 
add, that the unison of benevolent 
persons in a common cause for the 
good of their neighbour, cannot fail 
to soften down that bitterness and 
animosity which aré apt to prevail 
in places where, though a common 
Saviour is acknowledged, the people 
are divided from each other into de- 
tached parties, each having its pecu- 

liac shibboleth. ee cx 





A Benevolent Institution —British and Foreign School Society. 


Exeter, Aug. 24, 1815, 
Sir, 

I DO not recollect that the objects 

and exertions of the Bririsu anp 
Foreian Scuoor Society have been 
noticed in the Repository ;* and lam 
desirous of calling the attention of 
your readers to its present wants, by 
submitting to them part of an Ad- 
dress to the Friends of Education and 
the Dissemination of the Holy Serip- 
tures, which is now circulating in this 
part of the kingdom. 

“It has ceased to be a question 
among the liberal and judicious, whe- 
ther it is expedient to communicate 
elementary iustruction and religious 
knowledge to the children of the poor. 
‘This is now very genera!ly acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most impor- 
tant objects of benevolent exertion, 
considered both as a means of national 
prosperity and reformation, and as a 
source of moral and religious improve- 
ment to individuals. ‘This is not a 
matter of theory. It is fully estab- 
lished by numerous facts, alike strik- 
ing and indisputable. Wherever the 
blessings of a well-regulated educa- 
tion have been diffused among the 
poor, there we find them most useful, 
respectable and happy. 

“To this great object, the exer- 
tions of Mr. Lancaster have eminently 
contributed. He went on for several 
years in his useful work with little 
public aid and encouragement, except 
from his Majesty, who was his steady 
and liberal patron : but at last a 5o- 
ciety was formed, to relieve him from 
his difficulties, and to prevent the 
loss of his system. The objects of 
the Society rapidly extended : school- 
masters were properly trained, and 
lessons prepared; and numerous 
schools have, by these means, been 
established in various parts of the 
United Kingdom. The Society next 
began to look to foreign nations and 
the prospect presented itself of diffus- 
ing the advantages of education ™ 
distant countries. To express the 
nature and objects of the Association, 
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® We are very glad of an opportunity 
of promoting the excellent object here 
brought into notice by our res le core 
respondent, and we cannot help assertiag 
the proved attachment of the Monthly 
Repository to the New System of Educa- 


tion on the liberal principle, 98 nS 
seen by ocnsaling our vith aud 
D. 


volumes. 











and to divest it of any thing like a 
party designation, they took the title 
ofthe Baitrisa anv Foreign ScHoor 
Sociery. The Prince Regent is an 
annual subscriber of 100/.: their roy- 
al highnesses the Dukes of Kent and 
Sussex are Vice Patrons: the Duke 
of Bedford is the President: and 
arnong the Vice Presidents are, the 
Marquisses of Lansdowne and Tavis- 
tock, Lords Darnley, Moira, Ross- 
lynn, Fingall, and lifford, Sir John 
Swinburne, Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
Messrs. Grattan, Horner, W. Smith, 
Wilberforce, &c. 

“ The British System embraces in- 
struction in Reading, Writing, and 
the elements of Arithmetic, and in 
the knowledge ofthe Holy Scriptures 
as derived from the scriptures them- 
selves. Jt enters into no religious dis- 
tinctions; but is open to all of every 
religious persuasion. Its grand object 
is, by the general diffusion of educa- 
tion, to raise the moral character of 
the great mass of the people ; to train 
them to habits of order and subordi- 
nation, of industry, decency, cleanli- 
ness, and a re to character ; and 
to impress early and strongly, upon 
the minds of the young, the divine 
commands as contained in the sacred 
volume. 

“The simplicity, economy, and 
surprising operation of the system, 
have excited the liveliest admiration 
of many distinguished foreigners : 
and, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, this Institution will, in 
all probability, be the means of caus- 
ing the extensive establishment of 
Schools on similar principles in Russia 
and in France. There is every reason 
to believe that the [Exmperor of Russia 
will introduce the system throughout 
his dominions ; and the ageacy of the 
society in extending it to France is 
still more direct, and alike important. 
lu that country a very large propor- 
tion of the lower classes are in the 
most degrading ignorance ; and at 
least two million French children are 
unable even to read. The effect of 
the British System would be to re- 
store the knowledge of Christian du- 
ty, ancl to check the disorder and _li- 
centiousness which prevail in that 
mer <4 country. 

“The System is not confined to 

Through the exertions of 
the Committee, it has been extended 
to the remaining quarters of the 


British and Foreign School Society. 








globe: and at this time there are 
schools established in different remote 
countries, for several thousand chil- 
dren. The native Indians of British 
Amerita, the Half-cast of Hindostan, 
the captured Slaves and Black Set- 
tlers of Sierra Leone, and even the 
Hottentots are enjoying the advan- 
tages afforded by the Society: and 
there is no limit but the want of the 
pecuniary means of extending them 
more widely. 

“ Among civilized nations, the only 
object. is to give the first impulse,— 
to furnish a qualified teacher, and les- 
sons in the respective languages ; and 
by this means schools might be speed- 
ily established in Poland, Germany, 
Flanders, &c. which would serve as 
a preparation for many others. In 
the uncivilized regions, the aid must 
more completely come from Britain ; 
and at home also, in numerous Cases, 
teachers and lessons must be provided 
at the commencement of schools. All 
this involves considerable expense : 
and though the plans of the Commit- 
tee have been aided by extraordinary 
liberality from individuals of their 
own body as well as from others, they 
have never been able to relieve the 
Institution from the difficulties under 
which they first undertook the man- 
agement of it, together with the 
great additional expenses which have 
since been incurred. Having them- 
selves long laboured under these diffi- 
culties, they feel themselves entitled 
to call upon the friends of the system 
for their encouragement. ‘Their pre- 
sent earnest desire is, to consolidate 
the Society, and to yive energy and éf- 

to its exertions in future. 

*“ The object is one in which aur 
PARTIES may unite. By teaching from 
the Holy Scriptures in the authoriz- 
ed version, and promoting the attend- 
ance of children at the respective 
places of worship of their parents, it 
offers a point of union for all of all 
denominations; and as it admits no 
catechism, or other instruction in pe- 
culiar religious tenets, it excludes 
none from the blessings of education, 
Its schools are scnooLs FOR — 

“ As a most im t auxi to 
the Bisie Socset-a; te chieiea hove: 

rt of that powerful and 
nstitution. T'o give the Bible, with. 
out the means of reading it, is useless. 
The one society offers the casket in 
which is the pearl of great price: the 
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other presents the key which is to un- 
lock it. 

“ The grand fundamental principle 
of the Society has recently received 
the sanction of the legislature. Dur- 
ing the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the Irish Budget, Juve 16, 
1815, the Right Hon. Kobert Peele 
declared, that “he was convinced, 
aud he ayowed it without hesitation 
or reserve, that the only rational plan 
of ecucation in lreland, was one which 
should be extended imparTiaLLy 
to children of all religious persuasions 
—one which did not profess to make 
converts—one which, while it im- 
parted general religions instruction, 
left those who were its objects to ob- 
tain their partientar religious discipline 
elsewhere. ‘This declaration from a 
member of the lrish administration, is 
peculiarly gratifying and encouraging 
to the friends of the British System. 
The Society has, in various ways, 
(and particularly by affording a very 
able and intelligent teacher, well 
qualified to superintend the establish- 
ment of schools,) contributed to the 
introduction of it in Ireland: their 
efforts will now probably receive the 
co-operation of the government.” 

Subscriptions are received by Hoare, 
Barnet, and Co. Bankers, Lombard 
Street ; by William Allen, Treasurer, 
Plough Court, Lombard Street ; and 
by Joseph Fox, Secretary, Argyle 
Street, Oxford street. 

Though the School Society has no 
more to do with Uunitarianism than 
the Bible Society has, yet we cannot 
but view it with peculiar satisfaction, 
as affording the means of diffusing 
religious knowledge, from scriptural 
sources alone. And I earnestly wish 
that our Unitarian friends in different 
parts of the kingdom, (and especially 
that class who do not seem willing to 
contribute to the dissemination of Uni- 
tarian principles,) would come for- 
wards at this present time and assist 
to place this Society on a permanent 
foundation, and to give the Commit- 
tee the power of promoting its object 
abroad, in an effectual and more ex- 
tensive manner.—Hitherto the Society 
has had its chief encouragement from 
the Friends ; I shall rejoice indeed if 
this statement should assist in ob- 
taining for it more attention and sup- 
port among the eerenant 

Cc, 


* Among other subscriptions from our 








Rational Christtamity. 


Rational Christianity a greater pro- 
tection against Scepticism, than re- 
puted Orthodoxy or Fanatical Zeal. 


SIR, London, Sept. 10, 1815, 
X 2) class of people “re more ibus- 
' ‘ ._* . 

YS ed by the generality of Dissent- 
mz Munisters than Cnitarian Chris- 
tians. d.very possibly means 1s taken 


to blacken their characters, and to 
inculcate an idea that no good Chris- 
tian can safely hear their preachers 
or associate with them. To make 
them more terrific they are constantly 
ranked with Atheisis, Deists and 
blasphemers. They are not only de- 
nied the appellation of Christians, but 
are declared by many to be us certain 
of condemnation as if already in hell, 

And why this virulence ’—Do the 
Unitarians lead worse lives than other 
Christiaus? No!—Their greatest ene- 
mies never assertit. itis merely because 
they claim the liberty of private judg- 
ment, and because they use it, mn the 
real and strict sense of the phrase, by 
interpreting the scriptures ia a manner 
consistent with reason and truth; 
thereby rendering them intelligible 
and acceptable to the philosopher as 
well as Christian: —whereas most 
other sects resolutely proscribe human 
reason and compel you to take every 
passage of scripture as they under- 
stand it, from the common literal 
translation, by which means the sa- 
cred writings appear ridiculous aud 
inconsistent to the intelligent and ra- 
tional man. 

I was brought up in the vulgar ne- 
tions of Christianity, and came to 
London a few years back with a 
strong bias in favour of what is called 
“ Evangelical religion,” but at the 
same time with on inquiring dispost- 
tion. Among the various societies 
into which I was led by a thirst for 
information, was ouechiefly composed 
of persons who rejected divine reve- 
lation. Voluey and Paine were im- 
mediately put into my hands. The 
fascinating reveries of the former seem 
plausible to the unexperienced reader, 
and the’ dry ridicule of the latter fas- 
tens on the imagination of the super- 
ficial thinker, but the general conver- 
sation of the company burried me m™- 


———- 
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friends, one is particularly observable : 
« By the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, for himeelf 
Monkwelj-Street 


and friends of Society, 
150%.” 








to the labyrinths of infidelity quicker 
than the books. 

Tohear those who are looked up 
to for their wit, learning or eloquence, 
perpetually directing their sarcasms 


at religion through the medium of its 


abuses, and burlesquing many things, 
which we have been accustomed to 
hold sacred, but which are in fact 
real absurdities, injuriously amalga- 
mated with Christianity, has a stroug 
tendency to shake the faith of a per- 
son who has only received his votions 
of religion through the distorted me- 
dium of Calvinistic or fanatical preach- 
ing. 

This, Sir, was my peculiar situa- 
tion, and under the idea of thinking 
for myself and searching after truth, 
I continued bewildered im the aber- 
rations of scepticism for a considera- 
ble time, till having pursued my spe- 
culations to the boldest extremes, | 
began to be alarmed at the conse- 
— such principles might pro- 

uce if they became prevalent in so- 
ciety. I could not help reflecting that 
opinions which would destroy the be- 
lief of a future consciousness, and with 
it, that of an ultimate accountability, 
must from their dangerous effects be 
unfounded in truth. These circum- 
stances induced me to peruse some 
works on the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the scriptures, among which 
I was forcibly struck with “ Priest- 
ley's Institutes,”- a manuscript copy 
of Aspland’s Lectures, and a “ Sum- 
mary View of the Kvidences and 
Practical Importance of the Christian 
Revelation,” by Thos. Belsham: a 
class of writers ] had totally neglected 
during my progress through the 
French and English authors of an 
opposite description. 1 found the last 
mentioned works to be the produc- 
tions of men who were not only sin- 
cere Christians but acccomplished 
scholars and enlightened philoso- 
phers, whose laudable ambition it had 

n to divest the religion of Jesus of 
the various appendages with which 
craft, ignorance and superstition had 
obscured its beauties and sullied its 
pristine purity. In fact, I became 
convinced thatthe “ objections and 
cavils of modern infidelity are gene- 
rally leveled more at the prevailing 
corruptions than at the essential doc- 
trines or substantial evidences of re- 


vealed religion,” I felt conscious that 
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if | had been educated in liberal and 
rational views of Christianity I should 
have been much better protected 
against the errors of scepticism, than 
by reputed orthodoxy or blind fana- 
ticism, and am confident that no- 
thing is better calculated to stop the 
career of infidelity on the one hand 
and to tame the fierceness of sectarian 
rancour, and infuriated bigotry on the 
other, than a more exteusive diffusion 
of Unitarian principles. 1 shall not 
content myself with being a specu- 
lative or professed Chistian, but shall 
earnestly strive to become a real and 
practical one, and as 1 am indebted - 
to the Unitarians for the new and 
agreeable views | have of religion, 
shall endeavour to atone for my 
errors, by devoting the remainder of 
my life to assist them in enlightening 
and liberalizing their fellow-chris- 
tians. Yours, &c. 
PHILARIO. 
a 
Sir, Aug. 30, 1815. 
NITARIANS respect the sincer- 
ity, though they regret the in- 

consistency, of their Trinitarian bre- 
thren who worship a God the Son, and 
a God the Holy Ghost, while they pro- 
fess to receive the apostolic doctrine 
of one God the Father and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, himself, has de- 
clared, on a very interesting occasion, 
that the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, 

{t is remarkable how the use of 
uascriptural phraseology has prepared 
‘Trinitarian Christians, especially, if 
they have been scholars, easily to a- 
dopt the expressions of a Pagan poly- 
theism. ‘Thus Johannes Sapidus, a 
scholar of the fifteenth century, in an 
epitaph on Sixtus IVth., whom he 
intends to describe as an Atheist, un- 
der a Christian profession, has these 
expressions, 

Riserat ut vivens Celestia Numinu Sixtus 
Sie moriens nullos credidit esse Deos, 


which may be fairly translated, 
Sixtus, who scorn’d through life the 


heavenly pow'rs, 
No Gods acknowledg’d in his life's last 
hours. 


The author of “ The History of 
P » 1736,” from whom I have 
qustaa:: hia conghaty (ii. 203) as if 
aware of its Pagan thus 
qualifies the original : 





















































As Sixtus, when he liv’d, mock’d God, 
s» he 
E\’n at his death, believ’d no God to be ; 


a version as inaccurate, as to a modern 
ear its sound is prosaic. 
OTiOSUS. 
—— 

Sir, Newbury, Sept. 20, 1815. 
BEG leave to avail myself, if the 
subject be not inconsistent with 

your pian, of a page of your useful 

epository, to suggest some remarks 
and make one or two. inquiries, on 
the existing state of endowed libraries 
in Lugland which have been at any 


time founded for the express use of 


the public, in contradistinction to such 
as are restricted to the use of particu- 
lar establishments; such as those of 
collegiate, cathedral or other eccle- 
aiastical corpurstions. Few of your 
readers, | should apprehend, can be 
ignoriut that there is one very valua- 
ble one of the description to which 
I allude, at Manchester, founded dur- 
ing the Usurpation by the munificence 
of a Mr. Cheetham, for the pubiic be- 
nefit of the inhabitants at large of 
that populous town. Its exceilent 
founder left an ample estate to provide 
for the support of a regular librarian, 
for the .unual augmentation as well 
as constant care of the Library itself, 
and for the comfortable accommoda- 
tion, besules all, of ihe inhabitants of 
bis native town ia their use of his 
beneficent bequest to them. 

‘There is likewise a library in some 
degree similar in its object to this in- 
atituiion attached to st. Nicholas’ 
Church, at Newcastle, founded by 
Sir Walter Blackitt (a gentleman 
whose memyry is gratefully preserved 
in many valuable benefits done to that 
place by his liberal munificence). But 
Whether it be from an inadequacy of 
its eaisting revenue to admit of the 
aufficrent attendance of a_ librarian, 
and adue attention to its preserva- 
tion and improvement, or whether it 
may be owing to the superior extent 
and more unrestricted access to the 
valuable and yearly improving library 
of the Litersry and Piilosophical So- 
ciety in the seme town, it is much to 
be regretied that his institution is (as 
at present conducted) but little calcu- 
lated to censure the original intention 
of its founder, notwithstanding it com- 
prises a very large collection of scarce 
aad many very valuable works ia va- 





Public Libraries.—Petitioning Clergy.—On Natural Religion, 


rious departments of general literature, 
history and science. 

Besides the above there are dispers- 
ed over the kingdom some other li- 
braries founded for public use, though 
none perhaps (those of the universities 
and other national establishments ex- 
cepted) so completely endowed with 
revenues for their maintenance as these 
two. Should it fall within the reach 
of any of your intelligent correspon- 
dents to afford the intelligence, | shall 
feel particular obligation for the sup- 
ply ofa list of such institutions, the 
origin of their endowment, and if pos- 
sible, the extent of the resources for 
their maintenance and improvement. 

SCRUTATOR. 

P.S. Of the state of those endowed 
libraries that are attached to the va- 
rious national and collegiate establish- 
ments, it is almost unnecessary | 
should conceive to remark, that Mr. 
Dyer has been Joug assiduously oc- 
cupied in the preparation from actual 
survey, of a laborious and extensive 
history. 

ae | 
Sir, 
OME years have now elapsed 
since several Clergymen of the 
Established Church petitioned par- 
liament to be salienal from signing 
Articles of Religion. I have for some 
time been desirous to meet with the 
petition and the names of the peti- 
tioners, but have not been successful. 
I should be obliged therefore if an 
of your correspondents could, through 
the medium of your publication, give 
it to the world ; for | think that the 
names of the petitioners ought to be 
remembered. If some biographical 
notices could be prefixed to the names 
the communication would be more 
interesting, and as [ have been in- 
formed that they were for the most 
part men of considerable learning, it 
might recall their remembrance, and 
stimulate others to attempt something 
of a similar nature at present. 


ge 
On Natural Religion. 
Sir, August 29, 1815. 


ie must have afforded great plea- 
sure and satisfaction to many of 
your readers of the Old School, to find 
that you have lately admitted some 
valuable Essays on Natural Theology: 
one in i on the natural a 





guments for a future state, worthy 
the pen of a Steele, an Addison, a 
Watts, or a Young. ‘This is not only 
a proof of your impartiality, and that 
you are free from the trammels of a 
sect; but also, in their idea, eminent- 
ly conducive to the interests of true 
religion: especially, as there is an 
evident tendency, at present, in the 
writings and sermons of some able, 
te g and strenuous advocates of 
Christianity, (no doubt, from the best 
intentions,) to depreciate natural re- 
ligion, and the evidences upon which 
it is founded. Wherefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon those who think other- 
wise, “to strengthen,” in this view, 
“ the things that remain,” and which, 
in the opinion of some, may he “ ready 
to die,” by studying these principles 
more and more, both to improve, ex- 
alt and consolidate their own faith, 
and promote the knowledge of them 
among others. Nor, as it should 
seem, is thisa very difficult task. We 
may entertain different sentiments ou 
this subject, as well as others; but it 
must be an Herculean labour indeed, 
to endeavour to prove, that all which 
the ancient and modern advocates of 
natural religion, both Heathen and 
Christian, have urged in its behalf — 
men, who in the opinion of most, 
have “ written for immortality” —is of 
little use or importance: and what- 
ever we may think of the reasonings 
of the “ masters in Israel” on the op- 
gn side of this question, we must 

sensible that their humble follow- 
ers often commit grievous errors and 
mistakes, both in the parlour and in 
the pulpit. Mankind are too apt to 
pay au undue deference to great 
names, in religion and in the sciences; 
and it is truly lamentable, in a general 
view, to witness the extremes into 
which the partisans of discordant 
sects are apt to run, upon particular 
occasions, We do not expect perfec- 
tion, even from « miuister of long es- 
tablished reputation, any more thin 
from his people ; still less from one, 
just emerged from the wails of an 
academy, whether as commonly 
deemed orthodox or heretical: but 
we do expect, in those who are »«t 
apart for public instruction, a freedom 
from manifest and glaring absurdities, 
contrary to the analog, of the faith, 
to the general opinions of thinking 
men, and even to matter of fict and 


experience. “ Woe unto them, when 
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their teachers cause them to err!” Even 
Calvin himself, were he to arise from 
the dead, would shake his hoary locks, 
at the seutiments uttered by some of 
his zealous adherents. When we hear 
a popular divine of this class, after 
stating his own notions of the death 
of Christ, tell the congregation, that 
“if these notions are not the true ones, 
the death of Christ is an event of no 
importance in the scheme of Christian- 
ity; wescarcely know whether more 
to admire the modesty aud judgment 
of the preacher, or the sagacity of 
his auditors, whe eagerly imbibe this 
luminous and salutary doctrine, and 
call it, “ Gospel !” Why—good peo- 
ple, if you are now to be informed, 
that the death of Christ, as to its real 
nature and efficacy in the scheme of 
redemption, remains just as it is in 
itself, notwithstanding all your dis- 
putes concerning it, and the vuthori- 
tative decisions of your spiritual lead- 
er—you are as yet, but “ babes in 
religion, needing milk and not strong 
meat, and to be taught the first prin- 
ciples of the oracies of God.” Again, 
when a sober rationslist would per- 
suade us, that “ the wretched savage 
commits his departed relatives snd 
friends to the siient mansions of the 
tomb, without any hope of restitution 
and recovery”—iustead of reasoning 
with him upon the subject, we are 
inclined to refer him to any common 
book of travels, or elementary trevtise 
of geography, to prove the rashuess 
of his assertions. Another cundidate 
for pulpit fame, under an idex of ex- 
alting the gospel moratity, gravely in- 
forms us, that “ the poiished Romans, 
had no word to express the virtue of 
humility ; or, if the had, it signified 
something very diiierent from what 
Christians mean by that term.” ler- 
haps, this sapient divine hed just be- 
fore turned over bis Latin Dictionary, 
where we find, that in ( iceronian 
language, “* Humilitas™ siguifies “ low- 
ness, pooruess, meanness, baseness.” 
—A govodl, and decisive arguuent, 
truly! Cicero, gentle re-der, hath 
determiued the matter for the whole 
Roman commouweclih, and you vre 
to inquire no farther. They had no 
humility. We may help on this sort 
of logic, by observing, that neither 
did the word Papyrus, with the lo- 
mans, siguify payer, Wor penna, @ 
handy insirumeut, now-a days made 
from the wing of a goose; ergo, they 
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knew nothing of the art of writing. 
But what then? If they had not the 
word, does it follow that they had 
not the thing ¥ But they had terms of 
equal force aud precision, both for 
humility and its coutraries, viz. Ar- 
rogantia, Contumacia, Superbia, Su- 
percilium, Fastus, &c. Patientia, 
Equanimitas, Submissio, Modestia, 
é qua, Moderatio,—a virtue by all 
zealots of all sorts, scouted and fleered 
at;* and Verecundia — diffidence, 
lowliness of mind, self-annihilation ; 
expressed upon particular occasions, 
by a graceful blush; as, iv the pre- 
‘sence of seniors or superiors, or 
ofa mixed assembly, or at the idea 
or apprehension of evil—qualities, as 
near to the virtue of Aumility as can 
well be imagined, and to higher de- 

rees of which, many among us, both 
‘eric and Laic, rational and irration- 
al, would do wellto aspire. In truth, 
these verbal criticisms are perfectly 
ridiculous; for, all the virtues and 
vices, that is, a capacity for them, 
are coeval with human nature: where- 
ever there is man, there are piety and 
rophaneness; pride and humility ; 

nevolence and selfishness ; malice 
and forgiveness ; envy and compla- 
cency ; moderation and excess: for 
though the gospel hath distinct and 
independent evidences ; though it fur- 
nishes us with new revelations, ar- 
guments and motives to obedience ; 
yet it hath given us, properly speak- 
ing, “no new moral precepts.” “ It 
is not imaginable,” says the profound 
Bishop Taylor, “ that the body of 
any law should make a new morality, 
new rules and general proportions, 
either of justice, or religion, or tem- 
perance, or felicity; the essential 
parts of all these consisting in natural 





* Even the ashes of the dead must be 
raked into, and men of the sublimest cha- 
racters held up to public obloquy, as hav- 
ing been too tame and “ tardy” in their 
profession of religious truth! What! must 
we all tura not only polemics, but porty 
heralds in religion? Perhaps, our lungs 
will aot admit of it; or perhaps, on ail 
points, we have not “made up our last 
understandings : * or perhaps, we may 
be ambitious, with St. Paul, that“ our 
moderation should be known unto all men.” 
Te confound moderation in religien with 

ing, is jost as candid and as wise 
as to call “ reformation, invovation.”’ But 


tral ’ : 
can entre “ee? “88 
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proportions and means towards the 
consummation of man’s last end, which 
was first intended, and is always the 
same. For though the instances may 
vary, there can be no vew justice, no 
new temperance, uo new relations, 
proper aud natural relations and in- 
tercourses between God and us, but 
what always were in prayers and 
praises, iu adoration and honour, and 
ini the symbolical expressions of God's 
glory and our needs.’+ 

If you thiuk the following attempt, 
which the writer drew up some vears 
ago, chiefly to methodize his own 
thoughts, and assist bis recollection 
upou this important subject, worthy 
ofa place in your valuable miscellany, 
it is at your service. 

An Occasional Reader. 
On Natural Religion. 

To say that there is no natural re- 
ligion, is to say that there is no re- 
ligion, where there is no express re- 
velation of the Divine will. It is to 
represent a great part of mankind, as 
sent into a fatherless world ; and all 
whv have not been favoured with the 
oe of Noah or of Abraham, 
of Moses or of Christ, as atheists or 
reprobates, or both. It is to banish 
as it were the Deity from his own 
moral creation; and to deny him the 
power or the will, of communicat- 
ing himself to the minds of his ra-. 
tional offspring, by any other means 
than those of delegation—by subordi- 
vate and visible messengers, by letters 
and syllables. It is to say, that though 
He hath given to all men all things 
necessary for fe; Be hath given to 
many of them noue for godliness. To 
allow that nature doth indeed lead us 
to the kuowledge of God, of our duty 
to iim, and to one another, but can 
furnish no valid or sufficient argu- 
ments for a future state; is to say, 
that religion may subsist in such a 
creature as man, without a regard to 
a future state. Against these posi- 
tions we have not only the writings 
of the wiser heathens, and the “ con- 
sensus bonorum omnium"—the suf- 
frage of good men in all ages; but 
also the express testimony of the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures ; par- 
ticularly the 19th Psalm, many pas- 
sages of the Book of Job, and the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 


—_s 





+ Pref. to Life of Christ. 





It is obvious, that in considering 
ate diociple of nature, we are not to 
regard him as 4 solitary individual, 
placed either in a paradise or a desert; 
for we do not now come into the 
world in this manner : and yet Milton, 
whose greai work is justly extolled 
by Mr. Addison, as furnishing an ad- 
mirable clue to unravel many knotty 

ints in divinity, hes described the 
head of our race, in the first of these 
views, and duly represented him, 

revious to any direct converse with 
his Maker, as a subject of religion. 
B. viii. v. 250, &c. But man, in ge- 
neral is to be regarded in Ais relative 
capacity, as born in a state of society, 
more or less civilized, and with great- 
er or lesser advantages. In this view 
it has been generally allowed that his 
original powers and faculties, gra- 
dualiy unfolded and duly exercised, 
will lead him to the knowledge ofa 
Supreme Power ; of his duty to him, 
pe i to his fellow-creatures, and to 
the hopes and fears of futurity. He 
may be “ born,” indeed, “ like a wild 
ass's colt,” and, without culture, may 
remain so; but thisisas true under 
the gospel as under the law, cither of 
Moses, or of nature. But we need 
not go far to derive the obligations 
of religion and morality. ‘That which 
is fit and necessary for all, the Deity 
hath been pleased to render obvious 
to all. When one rational being was 
created, the obligation of piety com- 
menced; when two were created, the 
obligations of justice and benevolence 
commenced, This is “ the law of 
first inscription, the principles of 
which are natural to man, and ob- 
vious to his reason, and which are, 
especially as to their first and more 
immediate emanations, the same in all 
men in the world, and in all times 
and places; not deriving their au- 
thority from any arbitrary constitu- 
tions, but from the moral and intrin- 
sic nature of the things themselves,” * 
unchangeable as the attributes of 
Deity, and stable as his everlasting 
throne. 

Hence, in all we may con- 
ceive the pious and inquiring disciple 
of nature, as reasoning with himself, 
in some such | as this—— 

What am 1? whence this won- 
drous frame of nature, of things. and 


a 


* Cave’s A to Tsylor’s Life of 
pparatus y 
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beings around me ? That golden sun, 
this azure sky, this rich bespangled 
firmanent! The species to which J 
belong is evidently superior to all 
these, animate or inanimate: the lat- 
ter appear to be governed by fixed 
laws; the former, though more di- 
versified in their forms and opera- 
tions, yet seldom deviate from their 
usual track; they live and sport 
awhile, fully occupied by the present 
moment, but incapable of anticipating 
the future, and then they die, and re- 
tury not again.t J have many neces- 
sities avd enjoyments in common with 
these, but [ have more. | have higher 
pleasures, and | have also greater 
cares! [am obliged to provide for 
futurity, by the very condition of my 
being ; else I should quickly be de- 
stroyed by the ravages of the elements, 
and, as far as relates to the body, sink 
into my original nothing: nay, with- 
out the instrumentality of man, even 
nature herself would partially fail ; 
the great machine indeed would go 
on, but the subordinate parts would 
coalesce or be destroyed. Without a 
fostering hand to place itin the ground, 
the seed of the field would be lost, 
and both men and animals perish with 
hunger. But I have still Atgher pow- 
ers aud capacities : I can reason, com- 
pare, discriminate and judge. I have 
a conscience, a sense of right and of 
wrong, of good and of evil ; and ex- 
perience tells me, that in proportion 
as I attend to these distinctions, I am 
generally happy or unhappy. I am 
naturally inclined to associate with 
those of my own species, and to do 
them all the good in my power; and 
] perceive that “ the world would be 
poor, notwithstanding the bounties of 
vature, without mutual communica- 
tion, and the kind offices of social 
life ;"t and I feel sentiments of reve- 
rence and gratitude to some unknown 
aud invisible power ; who must have 
created me, and every thing that I 
behold, and whose favour is essential 
to my happiness. “O that I knew 
where I might find him, that I ry 
approach even to his seat!” But 

is impossible, at least for ped pr 
except by humble prayer devout 
adoration—a dark valley is before me; 





+ Some animals and insects by natural 
instinet, provide for, but cannot propesly 
be said, to anticipate the future. sa 
t Huntes’s “ Good-man.” 
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both men and animals alike “ lie 
down in the grave and the worms cover 
them :” and as if this were not enough, 
the former accelerate their mutual 
destruction by intemperance and op- 
pression, by war and bloodshed. But 
—is this al/ ?—Is death the final ex- 
tinction of man? Do the countless 
myriads of his race fade away from 
before our eyes as leaves in autumn, 
to return no more for ever? In this 
life all things frequently “ come alike 
to all;” there is indeed a natural ten- 
dency of virtue to happiness, and of 
vice to misery, which bespeaks a wise 
and gracious administration ; yet in 
many instances these are awfully 
counteracted, which denotes an unfin- 
ished and imperfect system. Here, 
notwithstanding all the bounties of 
Providence, I find no absolute rest, 
no satisfying felicity! I feel an im- 
mense void in my mind, a desire and 
a hope of something greater and bet- 
ter! And are this desire and this hope 
impressed upon me in vain? Is the 
mind of man no better than a quality ; 
a jumble of atoms, or an organized 
machine, which perishes with its 
mortal companion? Shall those im- 
ages of bliss, which are perpetually 
floating in our imaginations, prove at 
the last but ideal phantoms, and never 
be realized in substantial forms? Is 
there no reward for the righteous, no 
punishment for the wicked beyond 
the grave ?}—This cannot be, whether 
I consider the nature of God, or the 
nature of man: the Deity I must re- 
gard as a moral governor; man, as 
an accountable being: there is, there- 
fore, a future state, in which the pre- 
sent inequalities of the Divine plan 
shall be fully adjusted. But,—what is 
this future state? [anticipate it with 
delight, but it eludes my researches ! 

I aspire to rise above this sublunary 

mr beyoud that flaming orb ; 
this azure sky ; these glittering stars! 

But do not I aspire too high ? Is it not 

enough to have been once introduced 

to this goodly scene, to have beheld 

the fair face of nature, and enjoyed 

so large a share of the Divine benefi- 

cence ? Or, can the Almighty be in- 

debted to his frail, erring and sinful 

crevtures ?>—By no means. But may 

I not consider Him with reverence, 

as being just to his own pertections ? 

Is there uot a harmony of the divine 

attributes, necessary to complete the 
moral charactey of the Deity, and to 





« justify the ways of God to man |" 
But again—what is this future state > 
Is it to continue only for a few years 
or ages, and then to terminate in dis- 
solution? Surely this can never be! 
The’ Creator of the Universe must 
needs be tmmorta!l in his very nature 
and exsence ; why may not J become 
immortal by favour aud by gift> If 
He shall indeed raise me from the 
clods of the valley, it cannot be thought 
that it will be only to tantalize me; 
or that He will cause me once more 
to see the light, only to plunge me 
into an abyss of eternal darkness! I 
will therefore believe in a future state, 
and hope for its eternal duration; that 
when the angel of death shall cover 
me with the veil of mortality, and 
loose the mysterious cord, which 
unites my unseen spirit with this 
earthly tabernacle, I may have my 
part and portion, through the rich 
bounty of my Creator and Judge, in 
the possession of ineffable and never- 
ending felicities. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
i 
Sir, Glasyow, Oct. 6, 1815. 
As a friend to Unitarian Chris 
tianity, I feel grateful for every 
exertion which professes to have its 
support in view; and nothing could 
give me more pleasure than to see all 
the members of our faith strenuously 
engaged in “ every honourable me- 
thod,” to encourage a dissent from es- 
tablished error. But in our zeal for 
the good cause, we may occasionally 
act without due thought and reflec- 
tion ; we may even betray some de- 
gree of ignorance while we are in- 
fluenced by the best motives. The 
truth of this sentiment was strongly 
impressed on my mind, by the peru- 
sal of a leiter in the number of your 
Monthly Repository for May last, 
(page 286) entitled the “ Necessity 
of a Dissenting Education for Lay 
Dissenters.” ‘The author of that let- 
ter is highly praise-worthy for the 
lively interest he feels in the cause of 
the civil liberties of his country and 
of true religion ; but I am unwillin 
to believe that he has recommend 
the only or the best method for pre- 
serving and increasing these blessings. 
1 admit “that a parent infringes no 
right of conscience iv his child when 
he endeavours to subject his mind to 
those impressions which wiil nata- 


rally dispose biup to continue o Dis 








genter :” but in order to keep Unita- 
rien youths iu the principles which 
they have rec eived from their parents 
and dissenting schools, is it uecessary 
that their education s':iould be com- 

jeted at some Dissenting Academy ? 
P heartily agree with your Correspon- 
dent in saying, * that a young man 
who has been led through such a 
course,” as that pursued at York Dis- 
senting Academy, “ with proper at- 
tention on his own part, will have 
acquired an exteut and variety of 
knowledge, and a general enlirge- 
ment of mind, of which he will con- 
tinue to reap the fruits as long as he 
lives: but [ cannot say the same of 
the account he has given of the ad- 
vantages of au education at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In fact he has 
overlooked all the advantages, and 
only wandered to the defects of this 
justly celebrated seminary. He has 
attempted to recommend the Disseut- 
ing Academy at the expense of an in- 
stitution, which it seems he has yet 
to learn, stands pre-emivent for its 
spirit of indepeudence, and respect to 
the principles of cissent. These are 


JOHN WALKER, 
JOHN YOUNG, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
JAMies.MiILLAR, 
RUBERT CLEGHORN,* 
JAMES MYLNE, 


WILLIAM MEIKLEHAM, 


JAMES COUPER, 
STEVENSON M‘GILL, 
PATRICK CUMIN,+ 
WILLIAM MACTURK, 


LOCKHART MUIRHEAD, 


JAMES JEFFRAY, 
JOHN BURNS, 
JAMES TOWERS, 
RICHARD MILLER,* 
ROBERT FREER, 
ROBERT DAVIDSON, 


It is unnecessary to add, that 
through the care and abilities of the 
essors, nO young man, except he 
singularly idle, can attend any of 
these classes,—the gowned classes} in 





* Lecturer. 

+ Professor Cumin has long been pre- 
vented by indisposition from discharging 
the duties of a teacher. Dr. Gavin Gibb, 
(Dean of Faculty,) who has been ap- 

his successor, now officiates in his 


T The Students of Letin and Greek, 
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errors which I was little prepared to 
discover in the conduct of “A Friend 


to the permanence of Unitarian Dis- 
sent ; and which I expected would 
long before this have been noticed by 
some of your correspondents. 1 was 
not aware that all sense of obligation 
to our venerable Alma Mater would 
cease with the revolution of one or 
two years. I have eagerly perused 
every number of your Repository 
since May, with the expectation of 
finding “ A tribute of Gratitude in 
Defence of Glasgow College,” from 
some of those gentlemen whom we 
are proud to class amongst the bright- 
est ornaments of our cause. I can 
wait no longer; and with your per- 
mission shall lay before your readers 
some account of the Advantages of 
an Education at the University of 
Glasgow, in reply to a letter entitled 
the “ Necessity of a Dissenting Edu- 
cation for Lay Dissenters.” 

At Glasgow, a Student has an op- 
portunity of acquiring a most exten- 
sive knowledge on all subjects; for 
there are Professors of every impor- 
tant branch of science. 


Humanity. 

Greek. 

Logic and Rhetoric. 

Mathematics and Géography. 
Chemistry. 

Moral Philosophy amd _ Political 
Natural Philosophy. [Economy 
Practical Astronomy. 

Divinity. 

Oriental Languages. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

Natural History. 

Anatomy and Botany. 

Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Materia Medica, 

Medicine. 

Civil Law. 


particular, without acqniring a degree 
of knowledge “ of which he will con- 
tinue to reap the fruits as long as he 


lives.” 

The Professors of Humanity and 
Greek, divide their pupils into two 
classes; viz. Seniores and Juniores. 
The Greek classes, and the junior 
Latin meet twice a day: the senior 
Latin three times. The junior Latin 
students are engaged in reading Vir- 


and of the three Philosophy classes, weer 
Gowns. ’ . 
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gil, Caesar's Commentaries, Livy, 
&c.—in translating English into Latin 
er and iu writing nonsense verses. 
junior Greek commence the ses- 
sion with the Grammar and conclude 
with Anacreon and the Greek Testa- 
meut. The two first meetings of the 
senior Lotin Students are spent in 
reading the higher Roman Classics, 
such as Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, Virgil, 
Horace, Terence, Plautus, &c.—io 
examinations on Roman Antiquities, 
and in perusing and correcting such 
Latin exercises in verse or in prose, 
as have formerly been prescribed by 
the professor, and executed by the 
students at home.—At the commence- 
ment of the session, the first meeting 
of the senior Greek Stucents is spent 
in reading easy Greek authors, and 
in revising Moor’s Grammar : but the 
greater part of this course is taken up 
in reading some part of om 
Homer, Bindar, and a Greek play. 

The professors of these classes “ de- 
dicate ove hour a day to the instrac- 
tion of the students in the advanced 
classes,” as well as the senior students 
of their own classes. “ At this hour 
(the private hour) all the pupils are 
mére auditors, while the professor 
either reads and explains one of the 
higher classics of his respective lan- 
guage, or lectures upon Crammar, 
Antiquities, and the principles of 
Taste. 

“In the Humanity Class, the hour 
is nearly equally divided between read- 
ing and lecturing; and even in the 
choice of an author to be read, regard 
is paid not so much to the compara- 
tive difficulty of translating his works, 
as to the scope which he affords for 
dissertation on the various properties 
of language, for remarks on ancient 
manuers aud usages, and for the elu- 
cidation of historical references and 
poetical allusions. The lectures in 
the former half of the session turn on 
Roman Antiquities ; in the course of 
which the customs and ceremonies 
of that people are illustrated with full 
and apposite quotations from the poets 
and ritualists. ‘Lhe latter half is 
usually devoted to lectures on the 
Belles Lettres, and the rules of com- 

ition and criticism ; the whole be- 

conducted with @ coustant refer- 
ence to the practive of the best wri- 
ters in ancient and modern times. 

“ In the Greek class, there is a re- 
gular and formal lecture every Mon- 
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day, on Grammar properly so called, 
Moor’s Elements hele’ the text- 
book; and the rest of the weck is 
employed in reading and explaining 
the works of the higher poets and 
orators.’ Homer and the dramatists 
engage particular attention, and the 
Essay of Longinus on the Sublime 
makes a very interesting part of the 
general course of reading and disser- 
tation ; which course, to suit the pe- 
riod of attendance in the gowned 
classes, extends to four or five years. 
In the arrangement of the hours of 
study, care has been taken that these 
private classes shall not interfere with 
one another or with the philosophi- 
ca] Jectures, so that the young gen- 
tlemen attending logic, ethics and 
natural philosophy, have it ia their 
power to keep up and improve their 
acquaintance with the ancient lan- 
gueges without any additional ex pense 
or the sacrifice of any other study.” 

Next in order stands the Logic 
class ; but I shall not enter into a 

icular account of this or any other 
class, lest Ishould occupy too great 
a portion of your valuable Repository ; 
and because the chief objection to the 
University of Glasgow ap to be 
founded on some sup defects in 
the language classes. 

The Logic Students meet two 
hours a-day. They have nothing to 
do the first hour but to attend to the 
lecture of their professor. The other 
hour is set apart for the reading of 
exercises, and examination upon the 
subjects stated in the lectures. All 
thestudents of this class compose three 
or four exercises a-week, at least, at 
the beginning of the session ; they are 
often called upon to give an account 
viva voce, or in writing, of the lectures 
delivered to them, and seldom fail to 
be examined less than once or twice 
a-week ; and are occasionally required 
to give an account of the books they 
are reading at home, and to state the 
subject and sentiments of their au- 
thors. Very few fines are taken for 
bad attendance; the professor is never 
satisfied unless he be acquainted with 
the cause of the absence ber I oo 
and frequently requires to be informed 
in the hearing of the whole class. 

The plan of teaching in the Moral 
Ph y class, is vay that 
pe in the Logic. professor 

vers a lecture at an early hour in 











nin the forenoon for the purpose 
Secuding the philosophical works of 
Lucretius, and the Novum 
Organum of Lord Bacon; or their 


own compositions on subjects pre- 


Cicero, 


scribed to them once a-week. The 

fessor is often engaged this hour 
in examining his pupils, or in reading 
their voluntary exercises on topics se- 
lected by themselves from the lec- 
tures. 

It would be pleasing to dwell upon 
the advantages of the students of this 
class, but I proceed to the last gowned 
class ; viz. the Natural Philosophy. 

The Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy delivers a lecture every day, and 
deyotes an hour to the examination 
of his pupils ; and a third hour, three 
times a week, for a course of experi- 
ments. Exercises are also written by 
the students of this class, and given 
up to the professor, who takes them 
to his own house, and after having 
examined and corrected, reads the 
majority of them before his class, and 
then returns them to their respective 
authors. Besides these weekly essays, 
Latin Orations are Vodeweantt by the 
natural philosophy students, and de- 
livered once a fortnight, in the Com- 
mon Hall, in the presence of all the 
professors and students. But as there 
are generally more than seventy or 
eighty young men iv the class, it is 
impossible for all to pronounce an 
oration in the Common Hall: this 
exercise therefore falls upon a certain 
number who rank at the beginning 
of end of the catalogue ; and the rest 
of the class are exempted from the 
task, unless they wish to compete for 
the prize which is given to the hest 
oration. 

The students of Mathematics, Ori- 
ental Languages, and Divinity, are 
like the gowned classes, examined by 
their respective professors, and ac- 
customed to compose on subjects con- 
nected with their lectures: but the 
rest of the non togati, (those who do 
not wear gowns) are in general mere 
auditors of the lectures of their pro- 
fessors. They are neither examined 
hor engaged in composition, if it be 
at all contrary to their inclinations. 

Besides these daily examinations, 
there is a public and formal examina- 
tion of all the gowned students soon 
_ after the commencement of every ses- 
sion. This annual examination has 
been so well described by Mr. Rus- 
YOL. x. 4m 
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sel, whom I have before quoted, that 
[ shall take the liberty of presenting 
it to your readers in his wor 

« arly in the month of December, 
the public, or Blackstone, examina- 
tion, is began in the literary and phi- 
losophical college, and continues about 
three wecks; during which time 
every pupil is particularly and strictly 
examined on the studies of the pre- 
ceding year. It commences with the 
students of the physic class ; who are 
examined on ethics and jurisprudence 
by the professor of moral philosophy, 
in the presence of the principal, the 
professor of natural philosophy, and 
of several hundred of the junior stu- 
dents.* The young men attending 
the ethical class are examined by the. 
professor of logic; those attending 
the logic by the professor of Greek, 
and those of the Greek class by the 
professor of humanity, on their re- 
spective departments of study.—That 
part of the examination on logic which 
respects the ancient dialectics, is still 
conducted in Latin. 

“In philology the student is al- 
lowed to name the authors on which 
he is prepared to be examined, and 
before he takes his seat on the black- 
stone, (which is an ancient oak chair 
decorated with laurel, a gift, I be- 
lieve, of James VI. to the university,) 
he presents his card to the examiner, 
containing the amount of his profes- 
sion. On this he is strictly and mi- 
uutely examined ; and as there is a 
public prize bestowed upon that pu- 
pil, both in the department. of Greek 
and Latin, who at once professes the 
greatest quantity, and answers best 
the varions questions which are put 
on the construction, the etymology, 
aud the prosody of the Janguage in 
which he is examined, there isa 
deal of competition on the part of the 
students, and of course a good deal 
of labour and discrimination neces- 
sary on the part of the professors. 

« This examination, so well known 
and so formidablé to every G 
student, was originally instituted to 
ascertain whether the pupils who had 
attended one course, were qualified 
to proceed to that immediately fol- 
lowing; and the power of remand- 
ing to their studies such as are found 





* The number present at the Blackstone 
cen now seldom exceeds two bus- 
re 
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unqualified, is accordingly lodged in 
the jurisdictio ordinaria, and perhaps, 
too, in the professors, who, with the 
principal, (supposed to be present) 
conduct the business of the black- 
stone, This power is indeed rarely 
exercised ;—so rarely, that 1 have 
heard of no instance ;*—yet the assu- 
rance that it is possessed, and that it 
may be exerted, together with the 
natural desire to excel at an exami- 
nation so public, renders the black- 
stone at once somewhat alarming as 
an ordeal ofindustry, and a very pow- 
erful incitement to its exercise. In 
fact, the summer is spent in making 
preparation for this inevitable scruti- 
ny ; and itis only those whovan bear 
unmoved the frown of anger on the 
countenance of their teacher, and the 
smile of contempt and derision on the 
faces of their class-fellows, who will 
think of it with indifference.” 

In addition to the regular class ex- 
etcises, there is a Public Theme pre- 
scribed about the twenty-third of 
December, and executed by all the 
gowned students. The students of 

atin and Greek have a certain por- 

tion of English composition given 
them, which is to be rendered into 
Latin; the logic students translate 
the same piece of composition into 
Greek. e ethic and natural phi- 
losophy students compose a_ Latin 
Theme, on some subject prescribed 
by the Faculty. 

Belonging to the College, there is 
a large library, which every student 
may reap the fit of, by giving a 
small subscription. There are also 
libraries belonging to all the classes, 
which contain such books as are most 
intimately connected with the busi- 
ness of their respective courses, 

Now even from this rude sketch 
of the system of education pursued at 
Glasgow, it will be perceived that it 
must necessarily be attended with in- 
calculable advantages. Like every 
other similar institution, however, it 
is liable to some objections. These 
have been hunted after ;—for what ? 
— Not to prove that it is less friendly 
to the principles of dissent than any 
other University in the United King- 
Jdoms.—Where then is the “ Neces- 
sity of a Dissenting Education >"— 
Perhaps it was supposed that a young 


* The history of later years refuses an 
Msent to this pleasing statement, 
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man 8 make greater advances in 
knowledge at a Dissenting Academy. 
—Well, then, let it be openly de- 
clared at once, that the system of 
education pursued at the Dissent- 
ing Academy, is more likely to make 
good classics, and proficients in lite- 
rature, than that which is pursued 
at Glasgow University ; and let the 
advantages of the latter be proved to 
be as trifling as they are imagined : 
for it is too'soon to attempt to out- 
vote an institution which has been ce- 
lebrated for more than four hundred 
years, and which still continues to 
send out tutors and professors, to 
academies and colleges, by ridiculing 
its deficiencies, and sneering at ob- 
jections which do not exist. 

[t is alleged by your correspondent 
that some “care is taken to secure 
the regular attendance of the students 
at the hours. of lecture, though they 
are”— masters of the rest of their 
time ;” nor can sufficient attention be 
paid by the professors to all their pu- 
pils, while they have so many under 
their care. “The classes of Greek 
and Latin,” says he, “ shew the evil 
of excessive numbers most strikingly, 
both because the overflowing is the 
greatest in them, (a Scotch College 
being not only a College, but a gram- 
mar school) and because it is far more 
difficult to teach a language accurately 
to such a multitude, than to lecture 
with effect on chemistry or moral phi- 
losophy.” There are the evils too of 
“promiscuous society.’ The Glas- 
gow students are not always “ under 
the immediate observation of their 
teachers :” they are therefore in great 
danger of becoming idle and extrava- 
gant. Therefore ye “ parents ameng 
us, who are tempted by the name of 
a university to send” your “ children 
to finish their education” at Glasgow 
College, “ consider with” yourselves, 
“whether they have that decided turn 
for study, which can dispense with 
all superintendance of the employment 
of their time, and such a strength of 
sere eer as will be in no danger 

m the removal of old restraints, 
and the occurrence of untried temp- 
tations.” 

If after these solemn warnings; you 
should still be charmed by the terms, 
Glasgow University; you still 
think it possible for your. sons to be- 
come good classics and literary me, 
though placed in a situation wheye 








are told it is probable that the 
geeds of instruction sown by their 
teachers will be “ lost or choaked, or 
at best get no depth of earth ;*' and 
to retain good moral characters, 
though allowed to choose their so- 
ciety out of fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred students ; let me state a few cir- 
cumstances which, you may urge as 
an excuse for your conduct; let me 
lay before you a few facts which will 
enable you to oppose with a consis- 
tent effroutery the reproaches of those 
whose friendly advice you have disre- 
garded. 

1. There is a catalogue ofthe stu- 
dents of every class, which is called 
overatevery meeting, and an account 
is taken ef those who come too late 
or who are absent. Ifa student neg- 
lect to attend punctually, he incurs 
a fine; if he be very irregular, the 
frown and censure of the Professor 
are added to the penalty: but should 
he be often absent, the Professor has 
power to cross his name out of the 
catalogue, and thereby prevent his 
entering any higher class either in 
Glasgow College or any other Uni- 
_ versity in Scotland. 

2. The students are not only re- 
quired to attend their classes regularly 
but obliged to be diligent at home ; 
they are not quite so much masters 
of their time as is imagined, though 
they are not always watched by the 
suspicious eye of a teacher. ‘The stu- 
dents of the language classes have a 
certain portion of Latin or Greek to 
prepare, and exercises to write every 
evening : and though the majority are 
not examined, perhaps, more than 
once or twice a-week, they must al- 
ways be prepared lest they should be 
taken by surprise. 1 am also happy 
to inform you, that henceforth Glas- 
gow College will not be such a gram- 
mar school as it has been. When 
there were only four classes in the 
grammar school, the scholars had no 
sooner begun the Greek Grammar 
than they were sent to the College ; 
but as the grammar-school course is 
now extended to five years, the pupils 
of the fifth class will have acquired a 
very considerable knowledge of the 
Latin, and a tolerable acquaintance 


with the Greek language, before they 
enter the Col It is also probable 
that the number of students in the 


_ Greek ang Latin classes will be ip 
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some degree reduced, owing to_ the 
establishment of a University in Bel- 
fast. Crowded, however, as these 
classes now are, it is not inipossible 
for the Professors to secure dili- 
gence and improvement of their pu- 
pils. Should a student vl es un- 
prepared he incurs a fine; to which 
are always added a rebuke from the 
Professor, and a smile of contempt 
from the whole class. Now if there 
be a young man who.can anticipate 
such a chastisement without being 
stimulated to increasing exertion, or 
feel its force without being roused to 
Suture diligence, he may justly be 
deemed incurable: not even the dis- 
cipline of an academy, or the argu- 
ment of force would move him. Such 
characters may perhaps be found 
there may be some individuals void o 
feeling and the noble ambition of 
youth; there may be some who cap 
bear to be rebuked by a Professor, 
laughed at by their class-fellows, and 
pointed at by the whole college, and 
hi remain negligent of their duty, 
f you imagine your sons to be of this 
description, their company will not 
be acceptable on this side the Tweed, 
If nothing but perpetual threats can 
stimulate them to exertion, | hope you 
will not be “ tempted by the name of 
a University,” to send them to Glas- 
gow. But if they have the least de- 
sire of knowledge, if they are in- 
fluenced by a sense of duty, if the 
feel one spark of ambition, they wi 
not be lost in the ignorance of indo- 
lence, though they be occasi y 
removed from “ the immediate o 
vation of their teachers.” 

I might also observe, that very few 
Lay Students fem pega enter 
the la e classes: they generally 
ple with the first philosophy 
class.. Now it is actually impossible 
for a student of this class to be wil- 
fully idle, unless he assume the detes- 
table character of a deceiver and a 
liar. No excuse is received for non- 
attendance or the neglect of duty, but 
sickness or some such unavoidable 
circumstance. The discipline in the 
more advanced classes is léss strict ; 
because it is expected that ee 
young men are old enough to 
to the sublime doctrines of .ethics, or 
the more abstruse science of aatural 


hilosophy, they are also old en 
fo peresive and. perform ther di 
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without being watched like school- 
boys. But even in the advanced class- 
és, the greatest care is taken to secure 
the regular attendance of the students 
and to inculcate habits of diligence 
and perseverance. The. fact is, that 
at the University of Glasgow, every 
ambitious young man may succeed: 
there are rewards held out to the in- 
dustrious ; but fines and disgrace are 
the necessary consequences of idle- 
ness. ‘The prizes which are given to 
the students of each class, for general 
eminence, ought to operate as most 
powerful inducements to diligence 
and exertion : nor should any com- 
pulsion be applied to young men who 
are sent to finish their education at a 
University, but such as respects moral 
feeling ; “ the stimulants which alone 
will be of use” to them, “ must prick 
the sense of honour and emulation, of 
disapprobation and disgrace.” 

$. But are not the morals of a Clas- 
gow student exposed to a great haz- 
ard? Is he not in danger of being led 
into improper company, or habits of 
extravagance ?—In these questions are 
involved the comparative advantages 
of a public and private education : 
but without occupying your time by 
any discussion upon this subject, it 
may be observed that, there is not 
the least danger of a young man from 
England, who has been initiated in 
the principles of Unitarianism, injur- 
ing his character by the choice of his 
companions. [tis very natural that 
he will first unite himself to those of 
his countrymen who have spent some 
time at the College. Their company 
will be found more agreeable than the 
society of strangers ; and if he be at 
all desirous of sharing in the respect 
which is attached to the character of 
an English student, and of acquiring 
the approbation of the distinguished 
es r and defender of our faith, 

e will conduct himself in a proper 
manner ; and will therefore be in as 
little danger of becoming a dissipated 
character, as of acquiring habits of 
indolence. The testimony of facts 
bears me out in these suppositions. 
I believe there is not an instance of 
a Unitarian student from Foglend 
injuring his moral character through 
the influence of the society he had 
formed, while at Glasgow College. 
A for more pleasing effect is almost 
necessarily produced. Where can a 
Knowledge of the habits and disposi- 
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tions of men be more easily acquired 
than amidst several hundred students? 
—If our Unitarian youths are gifted 
with dispositions more prone to do 
evil, than imitate that which is good; 
if their morals are so delicate as to be 
unable to resist the least temptation; 
let them be kept at home or sent to 
some insulated monastery ; but if they 
be capable of exhibiting the dignity 
of human nature, let them breathe 
the air of freedom ; let them see the 
world ; tet them be enabled to retain 
a character free from vice, not be- 
cause it has always been placed be- 
yond their reach, but because they 
have thrust it from them: if they are 
to acquire a spirit of independence 
and to avoid the evils of established 
error; let them be placed amongst 
those who differ from them, but where 
not the least restraint is laid upou any 
particular sentiments; let them be 
placed where the most important re- 
ligious and political subjects are dis- 
cussed with the greatest freedom and 
ability ; where « spirit of inquiry is 
indulged and encouraged to the great- 
est degree ; where every one can take 
an active pert in the good cause; and 
where the friends of truth are every 
day enlivened by the renewed suc- 
cess of persevering industry. Should 
they in such circumstances refuse to 
exhibit Methodistic zeal aud Unita- 
rian independence, it is because they 
never received the seeds of such dis- 
positions either from their parents or 
Dissenting schools; nay, more, it is 
because their minds are incapable of 
these Christian graces. Should they 
become Immoral characters, it is be- 
cause their previous education must 
have been superficial, or they must 
be endued with the unnatural desire 
of avoiding those who unite with 
them in sentiment, and who have been 
nourished with the fruits of the same 
soil, Should they become extrava- 
gant, most of the blame falls upon 
their parents. ‘They cannot be too 
profuse in their expenditure unless 
they be furnished with the means. 
As they are not lodged with the Pro- 
fessors or within the walls of the Col- 
lege they can easily accommodate 
themselves to their circumstances. 
1 odgings may be procured in the city 
for fives twenty, or thirty shillings 
a-week. The expenses of board may 
be — varied; they may be re- 
duced to eight, or ten, or ext 








to fifteen, twenty, or thirty shillings 
a-week.* But in the management of 
household affairs, as well as college 
business, a Closgow student is direct- 
ed by the influence of utility, and ap- 
robation or disapprobation. He 
rnows that vice and extravagance 
are incompatible with industry aud 
honourable distinction ; he therefore 
learns toavoid evil, lest he should for- 
feit the approbation of his parents, 
friends, instructors and fellow-stu- 
dents ; lest he should frustrate the 
design for which he was sent to Col- 
lege. ‘These convictions ought to be, 
and generally are, an ample compen- 
sation for strict academical discipline. 
Few parents have had to complain of 
the extravagant habits acquired by 
their sons at Glasgow: on the con- 
trary, it has often been remarked, 
thet those young men who have ac- 
quired a knowledge of fhe value of 
money, by actual experience, claim 
a cecided superiority over those who 
have never known what it is to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

But I must conclude; for | find I 
have already far exceeded the bounds 
ofa common letter. I am awore that 
much more might have been said in 
less compass.. If however I can con- 
tribute in any degree towards the in- 
formation of your readers, I shall care 
little about the profuseness of my 
style. If your correspondent had been 
able to discover any thing worthy of 
admiration in a Scotch College; if he 
had told all the truth, we might have 
dispensed with his philippics against 
grammar-school colleges, crowded 
class-rooms, “ promiscuous society,” 
&e., &c.: but a whole catalogue of 
evils without any mixture of good was 
not likely to accord with the feeelings 
of those who are proud to acknow- 
ledge the many and great advantages 
they have received from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. “ A little more 
candour and a little less partiality 
would do us no harm.” 1 subscribe 


myself 
A Friend to Pure Representation. 
— 
Sir, Sept. 28, 1815. 


ATELY spending a Sunday in 
the country, and not being a 
Unitarian of the cast doomed to wor- 
ship only in genteel company, such 


=e 





* The Professors’ fees are two guineas 
each, with one or two exceptions, which 
Amount to three guineas and a half. 
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as those tncognitos, with an assurance 
of whose existence in high life Mr. 
Belsham has alarmed the Bishop of 
Londou ; being under vo such obli- 
gation to become a Trinitarian in the 
country, | passed by the parish church 
and sought out in a neigbouring vil- 
lage a small congregaton of Unita- 
riaus, which had nothing to attract 
regard, but the simplicity of scriptu- 
ral worship. 

They used the Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns first published in 1795, 
by the late excellent Dr. Kippis, and 
bis coadjutors, three Unitarian minis- 
ters still living. One of the Psalms 
read for singing was the 229th, 


Blest are the souls that hear and know, &e, 
The second stanza ran thus: 


Their joy shall bear their spirits up, 
Through Ged’s eternal name : 
His promises exalt their hope, 
And who shall dare condemn ? 


I was surprised to find this stanza 
attributed to Watts, by adding his 
name to the title of the psalm. The 
religious occupations of early life had 
served me to recollect that he had 
written, 

Their joy shall bear their spirits up 

Through their Redeemer’s name, 

His righteousness exalts their hope, 

Nor Satan dares condemn, 


The 2nd line of this stanza he evi- 
dently designed for the praise of 
Christ in bis supposed character of 
God-man, while the third recognised 
the favourite dogma of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, by which 
the elect being covered, Satan is foiled 
when, according to the 4th line, he 
comes forward toaccuse them; a fond 
conceit, probably borrowed from the 
poetical introduction to the Book of 
Job. These three lines appear in my 
judgment, to contain notions as un- 
scriptural as any fables in the Coran 
or the Shaster, yet they were im- 
portant parts of the author's theolo- 
gical system. 

Finding the name of Watts thus 
freely treated, I had the curiosity to 
look further into the volume. At 
H. 399, 

Sing to the Lord ye distant lands, 

the poet’s representation of Christ's 
reign as “* God's own Almighty Son,” 
and his coming to “ bless the uations 
as their God,” are expunged and re- 


ro by more scriptura) sentiments. 
could easily give other examples, in 
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which the name of W atts 
wm abupcommeut 


aj pe ‘Ts 
suc Lion isn s¥> 
tem, or at least ef Ms most (Mi portant 


coe Lrimes. 


have siways thought that a cx 
lector aguuht pastl y ACCOUNNOUAY [ 
Dun vu lets of 4. Diwikiu WOsiil 
, iil : thas 4 rh) 
were, ! / es i 
Pruerus ‘ 
} $s Seree ' ; ecld ti 
the bert e bad assumiet or s 
a ok ir ii), i jit Lida ‘ 
tw s A wllee wih } & eCuillit » 
}7Mo ana 1351, it >! Ipet ) 
fucl a lwemce taken cut yaraaie 
slight adicrations. eg ave t ins 
the s ryviving ¢ S ol I ier 
tion, who, | dare sav, are among 
your readers, and whe, | am persuad 
ed. would rather CAristranize than 


desiznedity newiect ie 


wer: iw 


ragan precept 


on your blue a “iM? JS 


those respectabie centiemen a ques 


tion with which erthedea \ hristins 
have more than once pusZzied me ; 
what are aiteratlons of momeust, uv 
these to which | have referred are 


* slizht alteratious 
} VERBUM SAT. 
ce 
St. Ardieow, Oct. 4, 1815. 

“ik, 

AM eratified t observe bs in 
] article mm your Review, p- JAAS, 
that the doctrine of Onginal “ia has 
come uuder the public animadversion 
of Mr. Wnght who, with seriptural 
arguments, im a popular form, has 
already successfully opposed several 
popular and long-establphed perver- 
sions, as | cenaet help regarding them, 


of the futh once delivered to the 
Pailits. 

The doctrine of Origiwal or Barth 
Sin though uw runs, ask were, on 


all feurs, through the Articles, Cou- 
fessions and © atechisus of Established 
and Separated Churches, has been a 
dectrine of difficult <westion with 
some learned and pious wmdividuals 
among them, who appear to have 
perplexed thempelves, hke the su- 
per-human metaphysicians of the poet 
And found ne ead, in wandering mazes 

lost 
1 will give two examples among many 
which might be adduced. 

There was published in 1654, a 
4io volume of “ Letters to several 
Persons of Hogour, written by Johp 
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Joune, sometime Dean of St. Paul's 
oudeu. These Letters, ‘hough 
mite b of their weterest is Youe with 
the age mw which they tirst ay peured, 


‘e still valuable tor sume fine thoughts 


? 

, be . ' 
when they Conta, aud especially 
fur the e me aud pers; hie # the 
atvie, When connpered with the 


7 
L?r. 


’ 4 4 7 ‘ 5 . ) . } 
| Dy} Scouse ys vi Deouuve s Poeuks, 


j ’ 
jie h it, OCCU 30 « j hit 2 tu- 
| rAD tp pe 4558 Well kpow . 
“ied (hie "alures iwuto w iuerble 
i Tiisai Vers 
tua fetter t fis “ gououred irieud 
~ur i. Lucey, | riven probably 
7 ‘ > ’ . 
soOoUut LoO<¢4, Loe LLjlOr as a 
sage mitroductory tu that fur whnuh 
i refer to bim well worth trausecri 
t . | ‘ a 
me. fie remarks, “ tout a Wligious 


men, tpred witb suits, 
iframe ut, 


Oe wail 


Mili ily r- 
"> ‘ : 3 " 
md f€ runces iheu with 


t 
hk wasteful wir, dé sceud to 
suco couditious vf | euce, as they are 
svou after ashamed to have embraced 
$O philosophers, aud so all 
Christians, after long disputations aud 
controversies, have allowed many 
things for positive and dogmatical 
truths, which are not worthy of that 
diguity. And so, many doctrines 
have grown to be the ordinary diet 
ami food of our spirits avd have 
place iu the pap of Catechisms, which 
were admitted but as physic in tbat 
preseut distemper, or accepted im a 
lazy weariuess, when men, so they 
might have something te rely upon, 
and to excuse themselves from wore 
paimful iuquisition, uever examined 
what that was. 

Dr. Donne goes ow to remark, “in 
the matter of the soul—that whole 
Christian churches arest themselves 
upoa propagation from parents; aud 
other whole Christian churches allow 
ouly infusion from God.” He coniro- 
verts the first, because you “ can pever 
evict necessarily and certainly a ba- 
tural immortality in the soul, if the 
soul result out of matter.” He adds, 
as to the second notion, “ they which 
follow the opinion of imfusiou [rom 
God, and of a new creation, which 
is now the commop opinion, can very 
hardly defend the doctriue of original 
sin. The soul is forced to take ths 
infection, and comes bot wio the body 
of her own disposition.” It is clear 


sects ol 


i think, that Dr. Donne could discov 
er no foundation for the doctrine ' 
Original Sin, but church-authonity, 
which bis contemporary, Joba 


























bad declared to be nought. [ cannot 
help adding how secondary must have 
been the importance attached to the 
Christian doctrine of a resurrection, 
when Christians were so tenacious 
“ of a natural immortality in the soul” 

A learned Divine of that Assemdly, 


the grand Caterer and Dry Nurse of 


the Presbyterian Church and still fa- 
mous for its Pup of Catechisms, wil! 
furnish the other example. Henry Hick- 
man, Fellow of Magdaleu College, Ox- 
ford, in “a Justification of the Fathers 
avd Schoolmen, against ‘Tr. Thomas 
Pierce,” a Landeen Clergyman, pub- 
lished im 1060, maintains, “ that the 
soul is uot by propagation, or ex tra- 
duce, as they speak, but mmmediately 
created by Gok” He, however, thus 
proceeds to surmount the difficulties 
which appear to have puzzied Dr. 
Doune. “ Who can nmagwe how the 
soul, which ts spiritual and mmate 

rial, should be defiled, by bewg joined 
toa bedy, which though full of na- 
tural mmperfeetions is not sinful, and 
if it were sinful could not communi- 
cate its siefeulness to the soul that in- 
forms it. But uow holding original 
sin to be a prtvation, in an active sub- 
ject, we do avoid ai) these inconve- 
niences by sayiug, that Adam, by bis 
first transgression, did sin away the 
mage of God from himself and his 
posterity, who were iu him, not only 

asa natere!, butos a federal bead also, 
ead se God createth the souls of men 
vord of this mage, and vet justly looks 
upon them os sinners, for wanting 
this image, because they onchtto hav: 

it, and by their own folly deprived 
themselves of it.” Or to describe this 
scheme, which | believe has been 
Itely called rativec? Calvinism, in 

lauguage horribly correct, God pro- 

vides for every human body a sou! as 
good as he can vow make it, since 

the sin of Adam, and then subjects 

that sou! to eterne! damnation for not 


having been made better. So ts the 
Fath. r¢ f Nler les TIISrenires ited Hy 
the varories of his erring children. 


The notion of sin as a privation has | 
think been warily discussed among 
learned Calvinists im our tunes. | 
add the follow ing passage on another 
subject, from Mir. ilickman’s Preface 
a&acurtous morse! of royal Church 
history, aml serving to shew how 
Cheynel (p. 497) might readily charge 
tle Arminians with holding Socinian 
tenets. 


Tale of Rowland Hill's, concerning Dr. Priestley. est 


“Mr. Edward Sympsen, a fine 
critic, preached r sermon before King 
James, at Royston, taking for bis 
text, Johu ui. 6, * That which is born 
of the flesh i& Hesh.’ tieuce he en- 
leavoured to prove that the comunis- 
sion of any great sin doth extinguish 
grace and God's spirit, for the time, 
mm man, tie added also, that st. 
Puul, m the 7th chapter to the Rogaus, 
spake uot of himself as au Apostle and 
regeverate, but sud statu legis. Hereat 
bis Majesty took, and publicly ex- 
pressed, great distaste; because Ar- 
mintus bad lately been Blamed for 
extracting the like exposition out of 
the works of Fausius Nocenus. W here- 
of he sent to the two Prolessers in 
Cambridge, for their judgmeut hereia, 
who proved and subscribed the pl Ace, 
ad Rom. vii. to be understood of a 
regenerate man, according to St. Au- 
qustine, his latter opinion in his Re- 
tractations ; and the preacher was 
eunjowed a public recantation before 
the King; which was performed ac- 
a rdingty.’ 

It excites indignation to read of 
such a man as Aing James, whose 
moral character was worse than equt- 
vocal, affectimg te have his mind m- 
terested upow theological niceties. 


, " ; - 2 ’ , 
Theve’s such divinity doth hnedyve @ Aine, 


herwise the learned and, | dare say, 
senerally conserenttous transiaters of 
- | ‘ORmmPon Verston could ucvet h ive 
iiseraced themselves by thei fulsome 
Jeciestion to that “ most high and 
nghty Privee,” whose “ appearance” 
ia baglanl they compare to “ the sun 
iu its strength.” 


k. B. 


“ER, Portsea, Sept. 1815. 
shes Rev. Rowland Hill has been 
}, re . a a ’ ee , > : , 
ere several weeks preachivg, 
to the amusement of many, and the 


<:tisfiction of some. He hada num- 

of storics and anecdotes to euter 
um the pubhi with: but it seemed 
s ff they were a set, for when he 


was here before he retailed many of 
the same. There was one now intro 
duced, amougst others, to sport with 
iat he termed ational Christieaus. 
“that Dr. Priestley never made but 

convert, and that was a persom 
civen to drunkenness; and being ask- 
ed, hew long he coatinued a better 
man, he said, O, not long, he be- 
lieved," —Now, Sir, as many of your 
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632 Extract from Sutcliff's Travels relating to Hannah Barnard. 


readers were friends of the Doctor, 
they may perhaps know whether 
there be any truth in this tale, or whe- 
ther it be hawked about to serve a 
purpose. Itis known that he made 
many converts from Calvinism, and 
in that view it cannot be true. 
AMICUS, 
—— nm 
Bromley, Oct. 10, 1815. 

Sir, 
FOMIL following extract from a 

work entitled, “ Travels in some 
parts of North America in the years 
1804, 1805 and 1806, by Robert Sut- 
cliff,” seems to me to contain a curious 
and genuine specimen of the danger- 
ous manner in which those who ima- 
gine they have the gift of “ discerning 
spirits,’ are apt to deceive themselves 
and to impose upon their brethren, 
to the manifest encouragement of fa- 
uaticism and pharisaic uncharitable- 
ness. The first edition was printed 


in 1811, for William Alexander, of 


York, the editor, and an elder in the 


Society of Friends, that is, one of 


those appointed to have the oversight 
of their ministers. A second edition 
has been lately published for the same 
person, and it is said in the preface, 
“ with improvements ;” [ presume by 
the editor, as the author had been 
some time deceased. Whether these 
improvements consist entirely of omis- 
sions | have not examined, but I find 
the whole of the following extract 
from p. 122 of the Ist edition omitted 
in the 2nd. Had some suitable apol- 
ogy for its insertion in the Ist been 
made, and the reasons which induced 
the editor to omit it in the last edi- 
tion been candidly stated, I should 
not have troubled you with this com- 
munication. ‘The editor's testimonial 
in favour of the “strict veracity” and 
* yndicious” character of the narrative 
in the preface to both editions is pe- 
culiarly strong, and his obligation to 
correct any injurious impression, it 
may be calculated to make, propor- 
tionably powerful. le will, [ trust, 
feel the obligation of doing this, 
through the medium of your pages, 
in justice to Hannah Barnard, to the 
author of the “little history” of her, 
and the other elders of Hudson Meet- 
ing. I beg leave to annex afew ex- 
planatory notes to the text, and re- 
main very respectfully yours, 


THOMAS FOSTER. 


* 1805, 10 Mo. $1. This day I came 
to Iludson Meeting, in company with 
asmany of H, M—'s family as could ride 
in their coachee, a haudsome carriage 
drawn by two horses. After Meeting 
I dined at the house of a worthy elder. 
In conversation he gave me a Little 
history of H. B. (Uanuah Barnard) 
whose vear neighbour and friend he 
had been for many years; even for 
some time before she appeared as a 
minister. Her first appearances, he 
observed, were very acceptable, and iu 
a good degree of humility.” About 
that time he accompanied L. T. ona 
visit to her, who expressed his belief 
that she was rightly called, and en- 
couraged her in the exercise of her 
gift. This circumstance tended to 
open her way more fully in the minds 
of friends, and her communications 
became more frequent and were en- 
larged.© Notwithstanding this the 


* The person here described as “a wor- 
thy elder’’ was John Alsop, whose cou- 
duct towards Hannah Barnard, as a Dis- 
ciplinarian of Hudsou Monthly Meeting, 
which disowned her, is recorded in a Nar- 
rative of the Proceedings in America of 
the Society called Quakers, in her case, 
at pp. 26—29, 33, 34, 39, 41—46, 62 
—64, 68, 69, 73—75, and in the preface 
p. vii. He senta detailed account in MS, 
of those proceedings to the late Joseph, 
Gurney Bevan, which I happened to see, 
and soon after, in 1804, invited him to 
publish, which it is no wonder he declined, 
for it confirms fhe accuracy of the above- 
mentioned narrative “ in all the most ma- 
terial circumstances,”’ and gave such a re- 
presentation of that Meeting’s proceeding’, 
as J. G. Bevan confessed “he could not 
venture to defend.” 

» John Alsop was not, as here stated, 
a “near neighbour” of Hannah Barnard’s 
‘* for some time before she [first] appeared 
as a minister,” which was, she informs 
me, “before the settlement of Hudson,” 
when she resided fifty miles south of that 
spot, and he “ at Maroneck, sixty miles 
south of that ;” and if he- knew any thing 
about her * first appearances” as a minis 
ter, it must have been ** by hear-say, 4» 
she only knew him *“ personally at that 
time.”” He was, however, rightly inform. 
ed that her ministry was then “ rery 4 
ceptable.” For his own testimony con- 
cerning it, in concert with that of | his 
brethren, after having ample opportunities 
of estimating its value, see Note ° 

© The person who thus expressed his 
approval of Hannah Barnard as a minister, 
and “encouraged her in the exercise 0 
her gift,” and to whose judgment by thie. 




















Monumental Inscriptions. 


friend [John Alsop} observed to 
me, that he very often had his fears 
on her account, and sometimes im- 
parted them toher. About the time 
she applied for her certificate to visit 
England, he felt more forcibly her 
danger, aud that it would be increased 
by her introduction to the cities of 
Europe ; and it was some time before 
he could determine to sign her certi- 
ficate ; but the fear of appearing sin- 
gular, outweighed his better feelings, 
and he accordingly signed it.© Not- 
withstanding the very fallacious sen- 
timents she had propagated, I felt 
charity and good-will towards her, 





account so much deference was paid, was, 
she informs me, the late John Townsend, 
of London, who was then traveling in A- 
merica as a minister, with the concurrence 
and approbation of the Society in Great 
Britain, He was my wife’s maternal grand- 
father, by whose MS. Journal it appears 
that he “ lodged at John Alsop’s,”’ at Hud- 
son——“ 11 Mo. [Nov.] 30, 1786,” after 
attending “a large evening meeting’’ at 
that place. This visit was paid very near 
that time, and “ long after she [first] ap- 
peared as a minister,’ which was even 
before the settlement of Hudson. 

* Hannah Barnard cannot pretend to 
say how often John Alsop “had his fears 
on her account,” but she informs me he 
never ** imparted them to her.” 

* However “ forcibly” John Alsop “ fel? 
her danger, about the time she applied 
for her certificate to visit England [in 
1797} and that it would be increased by 
her introduction to the cities of Europe,” 
Hannah Barnard assures me, that he ex- 
pressed in the Committee some months be- 
fore it was granted, “ his unity with her 
concern in the fullest manner!” And 
yet after a lapse of eight years, from the 
date of this certificate, 10 Mo, 26, 1797,” 
which testifies the “ near sympathy and 
concurrence” of above sixty members of 
Hudson Monthly Meeting with her said 
concern, “ and that her ministry is sound 
aud edifying, attended with a comfortable 
evidence of her call thereunto,’ John Al- 
sop is represented as declaring in the 
character of “a worthy elder,” that “ it 
Was some time before he could determine 
to sign her certilicate.’’ But that “ the fear 
of appearing singular oufweighed his bet- 
ter feelings, aud he accordingly signed 
it.” What a striking picture of insin- 
cerity is this, combined as it is with a ri- 
diculous pretension to superior spiritual 
discernment ! In common justice to the 
other Elders-of Hudson Meeting the nu- 
merous readers of these travels should 
know by whom it was set up. 
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and called to see her husband; she 
being from home.” 


—_—— 
Monumental Inscriptions. 


No. III. 
yV ER the grave of Cowper, in St. 
Edmund's Chapel, in the Church 
of East Dereham, Norfolk. 


In Memory 
Of WiitiaM Cowrer, Esq. 
Born in Hertfordshire, 1731. 
Buried in that Church, 1800, 


Ye, who with warmth the public triumph 
feel 

Of taleuts, dignified by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's 
dust! 

England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his fav’rite 
name. 

Sense, faney, wit suffice not all to raise 

So clear a title to affection’s praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong ; 

His virtues formed the magic of. his song. 


—— 


No. IV. 

On John Tweddell, born 1st June, 
1769, died 25th July, 1799, who lies 
buried in the Temple of ‘Theseus, at 
Athens, a translation from the Greek. 


Sleep’st thou among the dead? then hast 
thou cull’d 

In vain fair learning’s flowers, the muse 
in vain 

Smil’d on thy yonth——Yet but thy mortal 
mould 

Hides this dark tomb ; thy soul the heav’ns 
contain.—— 





ne a ee eee - —~ —_—_—-- 


f A curious way truly to manifest his 
charity and good-will towards Hannah 
Barnard | [I would now publicly submit it 
to the Editor of Sutcliff'’s Travels, whe- 
ther it be not palpably unjust to exhibit 
her therein under initials that cannot well 
be mistaken, as the propagator of “ very 


Satlacious sentiments,” without saying 


what they are, and thereby enabling the 
reader tu judge for himself of their moral 
tendeney’ After perusing such a repre- 
sentation, how must any intelligent and 
candid reader be surprised to find that it 
principally relates to her avowing an un- 
shaken persuasiop, that in every age of 
the world, it was the invariable will of 
God, that all his rational offspring, should 
act justly towards each other, love mercy, 
aud watk bumbly with their Gud, in strict 
obedience to his positive precepts! For 
this was in substance the offence which 
incurred the censure and disowument ef 
ber brethrea, 
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654 Natural Theology. No. X.—Of the Posture of the Human Body. 


To us who now our friendship to record 

O’er thee pale friend! the tears of mem’ry 
shed, 

Sweet solace ‘tis, that here thy bones are 
stor'd, 

That dust Athenian strews a Briton’s head. 


— 

Natural Theology. No. X. 
Of the Pasture of the Human Body: 
the Muscles. 
I LEFORE we describe the muscles, 
; a description which naturally 
follows the skeleton or prop-work of 
the machine, we may take a general 
but transient view of the posture of 
the human body, which is unques- 
tionably the most commodious possi- 
ble for a rational creature, for one 
who was to have dominion over the 
other parts of the animal creation, 
and for one who was to investigate 
the works of nature, and practise the 
arts. Without this erect posture he 
could not have readily turned himself 
to every business, and on every oc- 
easion. His hand could not have been 
in so great a readiness to execute the 
commands of the will and active pow- 
ers: by méans of this structure his 
eyes are admirably situated to observe 
things above, below, and all round 
him; he has a hemisphere of the hea- 
vens and an ample horizon on ihe 
earth. 

As this erect state is the most com- 
plete posture for him, so if we survey 
the provision made for it, we find all 
done with manifest design, the utmost 
art and skill being employed in it. 
The ligaments and fastenings to the 
internal parts are completely adapted 
to the upright posture of the animal, 
by which they are kept in a proper 
position, and prevented falling too 
low. Moreover, let us observe the 
curious fabric of the bones, those pil- 
lars of the body. How artificially are 
they made, how curiously placed from 
ithe crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot. ‘The vertebre of the neck 
aud back are made short, and level 
exactly to join, and firmly braced 
with muscles and tendons for the easy 
incurvations of the body; but also 
for grester strength to support the 
body's own weight, together with 
ether additional weights and burdens 
which it may have occasion to bear. 
The thigh-bones and legs, as we have 
seen, are long and strong, and every 
way admirably adapted for the mo- 
tiens of the body, The feet are ac- 


commodated with a great number of 
bones, curiously and firmly united, 
which with the muscles, answer to 
all the motions of the legs and thighs, 
and at the same time are intended to 
keep the body upright, by readily 
assisting against every vacillation, and 
keeping the line of direction and the 
centre of gravity in their proper place. 
With respect to the foot it may be 
observed, that it was necessary it 
should be concave at bottom, to ena- 
ble us to stand firm, and that the 
nerves and blood-vessels might be free 
from compression when we stand or 
walk: hence the long flexors of the 
toes cross one another at the bottom 
of the foot, in the form of a cross, 
to incline the lesser toes towards the 
great oue, and the greater one to- 
wards the lesser, The short flexors 
are chiefly concerned in drawing the 
toes towards the heel. ‘There are 
other tendons which draw the out- 
sides of the foot towards each other : 
there is also one which runs round 
the outer ankle, and obliquely for- 
wards crosses the bottom of the foot, 
and at once helps to extend the tar- 
sus, to confine the foot, and to direct 
the power of the other extensors to- 
wards the ball of the great toe. 

As the bones are amirably adapted 
to prop, so all the parts of the body 
are iucomparably placed to poise it. 
Not one side too heavy for the other, 
but all in nice equipoise. 

“To all this,” says Mr. Derham, 
“ we may add the wonderful concur- 
rence and ministry, of the prodigious 
number and variety of muscles, placed 
throughout the body for this service, 
that they should so readily answer to 
every posture, and comply with every 
motion without any previous thought, 
so that it is worthy of admiration that 
in so great a variety of motions, as 
running, leaping, and dancing, the 
laws of nature with respect to equt- 
libration, should always be observed ; 
and when neglected, or wilfully trans- 
gressed, that the body must necessa- 
rily fall.” 

Of the Muscles. We now come to 
speak of those organs which move 
the bones, and put the whole frame 
in motion. ‘These are called muscles, 
and constitute all that part of the hu- 
man body known by the name of 
flesh. 

Each large muscle consists of tw 
distiuct portions, called the belly, 




















which is the only active part, and its 
thin, cordy, fibrousand shining ex- 
tremities or tendons: the only pur- 
poses of the last are to fix the muscles 
to the moveable part in a concen- 
trated form, in consequence of which 
a greater power is permitted to act, 
as manual labour is assisted by ropes, 
especially in moving very heavy bo- 
dies, hence they are principally em- 
ployed in implanting muscles upon 
bones, and are not discoverable in 
the heart, stomach and intestines. 

Muscles, no doubt, are the organs 
of motion in all animals, although we 
cannot always detect their peculiar 
structure in some of the minuter or- 
gans, and still less in the smaller ani- 
mals. The whole fleshy portion of 
ihe human body consists of muscles, 
that is of distinct fleshy bundles, 
whose parts, though apparently in 
contact, are still separate, sliding over 
each other, in their alternate con- 
tractions and elongations, and having 
both ends fixed into the parts which 
they are intended to move. 

Muscles are of different shapes and 
sizes, according to the degree of force 
required of them, and the form of the 
part on which they are situated: 
those on the body are usually flat and 
broad, while the muscles of the ex- 
tremities are of a long, round figure 
with tendinous ends. Each muscle 
erforms its action by contracting 

th ends towards the centre, when 
one of these ends is a fixed point, the 
other to which the bone is united is 
in every movement necessarily drawn 
towards it, and thus by ‘the co-ope- 
ration of many muscles, the motion 
of the limb, and even of the whole 
body is effected : the instant any mo- 
tion is accomplished, the muscles, 
which performed it, relax, and allow 
their ends to elongate to their former 
position. 

It may be noticed here, that the 
endl of the muscle, which forms its 
more fixed point, is called its origin ; 
while the other end which is fastened 
to the bone to be moved is termed its 
insertiou :+-moreover, that the shape 
and turn of the part depend chiefly 
upon the size and proportions of the 
muscles which are situated thereon. 
Thus the shape of the human body 
in different persons being extremely 
different depends altogether upon the 
magnitude of the muscular parts. 
Hence also many of them taper into 
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long slender tendons, where a de- 
crease of size is necessary and beau- 
tiful, as at the small of the leg, while 
others swell out in symmetrical pro- 
portion. 

ln describing the muscles of differ- 
eut parts of the body we shall be very 
brief, yet the description cannot con- 
sistently be wholly omitted. Dr. Keil 
has reckoned in the human body 446 
muscles which may be dissected and 
described by anatomists, and he him- 
self hath assigned an use to every one 
of the number. Galen, who wrote 
long before Keil, says, there are ten 
things to be attended to in each par- 
ticular muscle, viz. its figure—mag- 
nitude—fulcrum—point of action— 
collocation with respect to its two 
euds—the upper and lower surface— 
the position of the whole muscle—and 
the introduction into it of nerves, ar- 
teries and veins. How are things, 
including so many adjustments ag 
these several circumstances require, 
to be made; or when made, how 
could they have been combined with- 
out intelligence ? 

Muscles of the Head. The forehead 
is wrinkled and drawn upwards, and 
likewise the eye-brows, by a broad 
thin muscle which rises at the back- 
part of the skull, and covering the 
head, runs down the forehead to be 
inserted into the skin ofthe eye-brows. 
The eye-brows are drawn to each 
other and the skin of the forehead 
pulled down and made to wrinkle, as 
in frowning, by a pair of small mus- 
cles, which rise from the root of the 
nose, and are inserted into the inside 
of the eye-brows. 

The ear is moved by eleven muscles, 
three move the whole: five give mo- 
tion to particular parts, while the 
other three are internal to move 
the small bones situated within the 
ear. 

The eyelids are closed by one mus- 
cle and opened by another. ‘The eye- 
balls, that is the eyes themselves, are 
carried through all their motions by 
six small muscies to each. They 
arise from the bottom of the socket 
and are inserted into the outer coat 
of each eye-ball at different points. 
Four of these move the eye upwards 
and downwards, to the right and to 
the left, while the others give oblique 
directions to the eyes, at the same 
time protruding them: they all act 
in quick succession, aud enable thé 
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ball of the eye to describe a complete 
circle, 

In speaking of the muscles of the 
eyes, Dr. Paley exclaims, “ how ma 
ny things must go right for us to be 
an hour at ease! Low many more 
to be vigorous and active! Yet vigour 
and activity are ip a vast plurality of 
instances preserved in human bodies, 
notwithstanding that they depend up- 
on so great a number of twstruments 
of motion, and notwithstanding that 
the defect or disorder of a very small 
instrument, of a single pair, for in- 
stance, out of 446 muscles which are 
employed, may be attended with 
grievous inconvenience.” “ Elence,” 
says the author of an old, but, in its 
day, excellent work, “ with much 
compassion, as well as astonishment 
at the goodness of our Creator have | 
considered the sad state of a certain 
gentleman who, asto the rest, was 
in good health, but only wanted the 
use of the two little muscles, that 
serve to lift up the eye-lids, and so 
had almost lost the use ef his sight, 
being obliged, so long as this defect 
lasted, to lift his eye-lids up with his 
hand. In general, how (little do those 
who enjoy the perfect use of their or- 
gans, know the magnitude of the 
blessing, the variety of their obliga- 
tion. ‘They perceive a result without 
thinking of the multitude of concur- 
rences which go to form it.” 

On this same subject Mr. Home, 
in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 
1800, part i., has observed, that the 
most important and the most delicate 
actions are performed in the body by 
the smallest muscies ; such, among 
others, are the muscles in the iris of 
the eye and the drum of the ear. 
These are but microscopic: hairs, and 
must be magnified by glasses to be 
visible ; yet they are real and effec- 
tive muscles, and not only such, but 
among the grandest and most precious 
of our faculties: the sight and the 
hearing depend on their health and 
action. 

The nose is atlected by several of 
the muscles of the face, but one only 
on each side is proper to it. ‘This 
muscle straightens the nostrils, and 
corrugates the skin of the nose, 

The mouth and lips are moved by 
nine pair of muscles, which arise 
from the contiguous bones of the face, 
and are inserted into the lips and an- 


gles of the mouth, It is from the ac- 


tion of these muscles on the mouth, 
that emotions ofthe mind are expres- 
sed, and the predominance of parti- 
cular feelings in characters is indelibly 
stamped. ‘The distortion of the fea- 
tures produced by palsy, is owing to 
the inaction of the muscles on one 
side, while those on the other con- 
tractiug with their usual force, the 
mouth and other parts are drawn on 
one side. 

The lower jaw has four pair of 
muscles for pulling it upwards, as in 
manducation or eating. Of these two 
pair act powerfully iv pulling the jaw 
upwards, aud may be felt swelling 
out in the flat part of the temple, and 
upov the back part of the cheek. The 
other two pair enable the jaw to move 
from side to side, the more effectually 
to grind the food. ‘Lhe lower jaw is 
pulled downwards by muscles which 
extend between it and the bone of 
the tongue, and which serve also to 
raise the throat upwards in the act 
deglutition. 

‘The muscular motion of the jaw is 
mentioned by Dr. Paley as very cu- 
rious and complicated. The problem 
is to pull the lower jaw down. ‘The 
obvious methad should seem to be to 
place a straight muscle from the chin 
to the breest, the contraction of which 
would open the mouth, and produce 
the motion required at once. But 
the form of the neck forbids a muscle 
being laid in such a position, there- 
fore some other method must be 
looked for, and the mechanism is as 
follows: A muscle rises on the side 
of the face above the insertion of the 
lower jaw and comes down, being in 
its progress changed into a round 
tendon. Now the tendon while it 
pursues a direction desccncing to- 
wards the jaw, must by its contrac- 
tion pull the jaw up iustead of down: 
to obviate this difficulty, the descend- 
ing tendon, when it is low enough, 
is passed through a loop, or ring oF 
pulley, and then made to ascend, and 
having thus changed its line of direc- 
tion, it is inserted into the inner part 
of the chin ; by this turn at the loop, 
the action of the muscle vecessarily 
draws ihe jaw down. Thus the mouth 
is opened by means of this trochlea im 
a most wonderful manner. 

Muscles of the Nech. The neck 3s 
covered with numerous and compli- 
cated muscles, the uses of which are 
to bend the head forwards, back- 
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wards and sideways, to open the 
mouth by pulling the lower jaw 
downwards, and to move the parts 
concerned in deglutition and speaking. 
Hence we see a property of muscles 
which could ouly be the result of care; 
this is their being almost universally 
so (disposed, as not to obstruct or in- 
terfere with one another's action. Now 
when we reflect upon the nuniber of 
muscles, nearly 500, dispersed in the 
human body, how very contiguous 
they lie on each other, in layers some 
times over oue another, crossing one 
another, sometimes embedded in one 
another, sometimes perforating one 
another, an arrangement which leaves 
to each its liberty, aud full play, must 
necessarily have required meditation 
and counsel, 

it has been asserted, but without 
reason, that wherever nature attempts 
to work two or more purposes by one 
instrument, she does both or all im- 
pericctly. Surely this is not true of 
ihe tongue considered as an instru- 
ment of speech aud of taste, or con- 
sidered as an instrument of speech, 
of taste and of deglutition. Do not 
a vast majority of persons by the in- 
strumentality of this one organ talk, 
and taste and swallow extremely 
well! The constant warmth and mois- 
ture of the tongue, the thinness of 
the skin, the papilla upon its surface 
qualify this little organ for its oftice of 
tasting, as much as its inextricable 
multiplicity of fibres do for the rapid 
movements which are necessary to 
speech. ; 

We may also consider the parts ex- 
ecuting distinct offices within the va- 
vity of the month: teeth for cutting 
and grinding—muscles for carrying 
on the compound motion of the 
lower jaw by which the mill is work- 
ed; fountains of saliva, springing up in 
different parts of the cavity for the 
moistening of the food, while the mas- 
tication is going on—glands to feed 
these fountains—muscularcontractions 
to guide the aliment to the stomach, 
and for carrying it along the passage. 
The business of respiration and speech 
is also carried on within the same ca- 
vity, from which a pssage is opened 
to the lungs forthe admission of the 
air only—muscles for modulating that 
air in its passage, with a variety, a 
compass and precision, of which no 
musical instrument is capable ; and 
Jastly, we have a specific contrivance 


for dividing the pneumatic part from 
the mechanical, and for preventing 
one set ofactions interfering with ano- 
ther. ‘The mouth is a single machine, 
with its parts neither crowded nor 
confused, each at liberty for the end 
to be attained. 

There is one case of this double of- 
fice which the mouth could not per- 
form alone, and that of the tirst neces- 
sitv, viz., sucking and breothiug: a 
route is therefore opened through the 
nose, Which allows the Lreoth to pass 
backward and forward, while the lips 
iv the act of sucking are shut close 
upon the body from which the nutri- 
ment is drawn. ‘The nose would, 
therefore, have been necessary, al- 
though it had not been the organ of 
smelling. The making it the seat of 
a sense was superadding a new use to 
a part already wanted ; it was taking 
® wise advantage of an antecedent 
and a constitutional necessity. See 
Paley’s Nat. ‘Theol. 

; ye ate 

SIR, London, Aug. 15, 1815. 
] AM happy to see that in the dis- 

_ cussion in your valuable and highly 
useful Magazine upon the appropria- 
tion of the term Unitarian, the deci- 
sion appears to be on the side of li- 
berality ; but it seems to me that if 
there be any meaning in words, the 
term cannot be made to relate in any 
way to a difference of opinion upon 
the pre-existence or person of Christ, 
any further than as he is denied to be 
the Supreme God, which alone en- 
titles a man to be called an Unitarian. 
If, Sir, some amongst us wish to be 
more particularly distinguished, [| 
would propose they should call them- 
selves by the name of Humanitarians 
—which would sufficiently express 
their peculiar opinions on the person 
of Christ, and if adopted and given 
in that spirit of love and meekuess 
which should be our object, would 
not lessen that liberality and good- 
will which now so happily prevail 
amongst the professors of rational 
Christianity, though not all agreeing 
upon some points of minor importance, 

1 was concerned .to see in your 
last number, (p. 500) that a writer, 
who is capable of better things, should 
have condescended to use a word 
adopted by some from the Americans 
(lengthy) whilst he might heve ex- 
pr himself with at least as much, 
or more, efiect from the stores of our 
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own noble and rich tongue; and I 
trust every man of truce taste will dis- 
courage the introduction of such bar- 
barisms. 

May I venture to express a hope 
that the :Lectures which have been 
earried on for the two last winters at 
St. Thomas's Chapel, in the Borough, 
will be again renewed, asl haveevery 
reason to believe they have been of 
preat service, as well im inducing 
amany to become iInquirers as to build 
up and establish others in the princi- 
ples of ratioual Christianity. 


Z. 
—e— 
Sir, Sept. 15, 1815. 


BF PERCEIVE, in your Obituary, 
I p. 526, that you have been misled 
by’an unaccountable error in the pub- 
lic prints. A Professor Zimmerman 
may have lately deceased, but the 
author of Solitude died at Hanover 
“ the 7th of October, 1705, aged 67,” 
as | learn from p. 147, of the interest. 
ing Life of Zmmmerman, written by 
his friend Dr. ‘Tissot. 

The letter of your correspondent 
Mr. Yates (p. 270) appears upon the 
whole quite satisfactory. But are the 
inferences in the last paragraph but 
one correct? “ We call our ortho- 
dox brethren Calvinists,” without im- 
puting to them’ the spirit of Calvin 
ora desire to imitate his conduct as 
a persecutor, while they receive his 
system arranged, as it appears in the 
Assembly's Catechism, with logical 
accuracy, horribly consistent, and 
wanting nothing but truth. But do 
“the terms Arian and Socinian,” es- 
pecially “ as they have been in com- 
mon use during the last two hundred 
years,” as correctly describe those 
Unitarians who now believe or deny 
the pre-existence of Christ? The for- 
mer, such as Dr, Price, profess not 
to enter into the views of Arius, re- 
specting the rank or office of Christ 
im creation, while the latter oppose 
as inconsistent and unscriptural that 
worship of Christ which was so essen- 
tial to the system of Socinus, that for 
the rejection of such worship he re- 
viled, and as there is too much reason 
to fear, assisted to destroy, Davides. 
We certainly yet require some com- 
prehensive terms to distinguish the 
species of the genus Unitarian. 

CORRECTOR. 
———— 





SIR, 

VF EXHE discussion on the term Uni- 
f turian arose from an assertion in 
a defence of the Christians of this de- 
nomination, addressed by our good 
fricnd Mr. Belsham to the }.ord bBish- 
op of London. In this assertion he 
did wot appear to me to do the Uni- 
tirlaus justice ; and in conseavence, 
| submitted through the mecim of 
your valuable Repository my senti- 
ments on this subject, for the use 
clueily of our Unitarian brethren, 
liad our worthy frieud Mr. Belsham 
set out with a definition of his term, 
including in it the articles of disbelief 
contained in his assertion respecting 
them, he would not have found in me 
any opposition to bis right of defining 
just as he pleases. [| should have been 
content with saying, such and such 
being a class of Unitarians according 
to Mr. Belsham’s account of them, [| 
desire not to be confounded with them, 
for | belong to a different class. Our 
good friend seems to have overlooked 
the distinction between assertion and 
definition. When he asserted, that 
Unitarians do not believe this, that 
and the other, he spoke of a class of 
men, equally known to the Bishop 
and himself, and who existed long 
before the birth of either. ‘The term 
Unitarian was applied to them in re- 
ference to unity, not on account of 
certain opinions, in which they might 
agree or disagree with Christians in 
general. As to the grave authorities 
appealed to upouthisoccasion, I cannot 
but smile at our good friend's bringing 
forward such a prop to his opinion ; 
as he knows full well that, if the 
gravity of human authority is to be 
the test of truth, we Unitarians must 
quit the field to our falsely-called or- 
thodox brethren. But on this subject 
sat superque. 

With respect to Arianism I must 
still differ with our excellent friend, 
though Iam very glad to find that 
his “ desire is to enlighten not to i- 
flame.” He has been unfortunate, 
however, for it has been communi- 
cated to me by more than one per- 
son, that several of our Arian bre- 
thren have been very much hurt at 
the injurious expressions used by our 
good friend, though they were much 
surprised, that a gentleman of his 
discriminating talents should confound 
persons together of very different 
principles, The language used t™ 
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wards the Arians is, to say the least 
of it, harsh and unwarranted, and | 
am sure that it is not countenanced 
by a great number of Unitarians, who 
not agreeing with them inthe opinion 
of the pre-existence of Christ, are still 
far, very far, from confounding to- 
gether all classes of the Arians, or 
supposing that any One of that deno- 
mination is to be confounded or as- 
sociated nearly wiih the Trinitarian. 

For my own part, [ cannot consent 
to be thus separated from my Arian 
brethren, with many of whom [ may 
probably be more united in religious 
sentiment than with our good friend 
Mr. Belsham. [le agrees with me 
in the belief of the unity, and the dis- 
belief of the pre-existence: but we 
differ in our opinions of the office and 
character of our Saviour. Many 
Arians agree with us both in the 
unity, and with me in this view of 
our Saviour'’s office and character. 
Consequently there are three poiiuts, 
in two of which I unite with Mr. 
Belsham, and in two with Arians. 
It is tome a greater satisfaction to 
find out points of uaion than of dif- 
ference, and the Christian religion is 
intended to comprehend within its 
pale a large body, whom the didactic 
systems of too many Christians would 
exclude from it. 

A correspoudent, who signs him- 
self J. terms my supposition, that 
in unitation of Mr. Belsham other 
Unitarians may wish still farther to 
contract the pale of Unitarianism, ab- 
surd—and the enumeration of parti- 
culars invidious and uncharitable. 
With respect to the absurdity, I leave 
that to others to judge—the charge 
of envy and uncharitableness is of a 
more serious nature, and I| protest | 
do not see on what it is founded. The 
particulars | enumerated are opinions, 
held by several persons, for whom |! 
entertain very great respect. They 
are readers of your Repository, and 
will see only, that I seized the 
opportunity of expressing that pub- 
licly, which they have frequently 
heard from me in private ; namely, 
that too much stress is laid on certain 
opinions, on which there is great room 
for mutual difference and mutual con- 
cessions. Whatever Mr. J. may think, 
these points have not unfrequently 
been chatted over without the least 
breach of friendship, or the least idea 
efeuvy or uncharitablepess being in 





the mind ofany of the party then en- 
gaged in social intercourse. After 
the imputation of such qualities to 
me, surely he ought not to think him- 
self entitled to question me: for of 
what consequence is the opinion of a 
person, who professes to be a Chriis- 
tiau, aud yet is invidious and uncha- 
ritable > I remain, Ke. 
W. FREND. 
Ya 

Mr. Aspland’s Second Reply to Pastor 

on the Term Unitarian. 

Hackney Road, Oct. 23, 1815. 
p* STOR begins to breathe an an- 

gry spirit. The question be- 
tween him aud me might surely be 
discussed without any impeachment 
of understanding or insinuation of dis- 
ingenuousness or invidious appeal to 
‘honour’ on either side, I cannot 
help suspecting that Paster would not 
have signed his proper name to some 
expressions Of his last (pp. 556—558). 

My quotation (p. 479—483) was 
‘long,’ but Pastor's answer to the pa- 
per which contained it may possibly 
convince some readers that it was not 
‘irrelevant.’ It appeared to me that 
it might be of some little use in the 
controversy vow carrying on in the 
Monthly Repository concerning the 
term Unitarian; and although much 
of it relates to the term ‘ Socinian,’ 
[ could not consider that part as fo- 
reign from the present discussion, be- 
cause [ knew that such writers as 
Pastor who objected to the term Uni- 
tarian would continue that of * So- 
cinian. This writer, indeed, at the 
outset disclaims the use of this term, 
but before he concludes declares him- 
self pretty nearly reconciled to it, on 
what grounds, shall be presently seen. 

What is it Pastor complains of? 
That aterm is taken by those to whom 
it does not belong > No, but that “So- 
cinians” use a term which belongs to 
them, but which belongs also to 
others. Strange complaint ! it might 
be set up on both sides, and thus a 
term acknowledged to have an im- 
portant meaning, be pat under pro- 
scription. 

But by taking to ourselves the term 
Unitarian we intimate that it is ex- 
clusively ours! Far from it; in the 
‘Jong’ quotation which I gave from 
a publication which Pastor quoted 
from memory, I for one take pains to 
shew that the appellation has a Ca- 
tholic and not a partial or exclusive 
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sense, that it comprchends Arians, 
Socinians, and the present race of 
persous denying the ‘Urinity, who for 
the most part are neither Socmians 
vor Arians. Now, ! cannot at the same 
time, maintain, the right of Arians, 
for instance, to the appellation, aud 
explain it to siguify my own opinions 
on the very points on which | differ 
from Arians. I use it as { do the 
terms Christian and Protestant, and 
am the better pleased with it because 
like those terms it expresses 2 princi- 
ple on which Iam in a state of‘agree- 
ment’ with arespectable portion of my 
fellow-creatures. ‘This, however, dis- 
pleases Pastor—he represents me as 
spending my life in opposition, and 
will not allow me to take a name 
which, relatively to my Christian 
brethren, is significant of union. <A 
professedly moderate man might have 
forgiven me this wrong. 

Pastor unexpectedly, and I think 
unadvisedly, asserts, that the term 
Unitarian has not “ the most distant 
allusion to our peculiar faith, or to 
that which distinguishes us from all 
other Christians: to which | think 
it necessary to reply only by asserting 
that in my judgment the term refers 
entirely and solely to our peculiar 
faith, or that which distinguishes us 
from others; which peculiar, distin- 
guishing faith | hold to be, that “‘ there 
is but one God and one object of re- 
ligious worship, and that this one 
God is the Father ouly, and not a 
trinity, cousisting of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost,”"—the belief which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Price, whom I here 
quote, constitutes a Unitarian. 

In this sense of the term Unitarian 
it does not, in my use of it, distinguish 
me from an Arian, nor am | careful 
concerning the distinction, as long as 
the Arian has, like Dr. Price, only 
one proper object of worship, namely 
the Father. Ifthe Arian, conceiving 
our difference to be ‘ momentous,’ 
wish to distinguish himself from me, 
he is welcome to set up what distinc- 
tion he pleases, only let that distinc- 
tion mark his opinions and not mine. 

Ifit be objected that the appella- 
tion Unitarian is commonly under- 
stood to siguify rather those that are 
called Socinians than those that are 
called Arians, | answer, that this ac- 
eeptation of the term is accidental, 
and may be easily explained. During 
the last fifty years, the most zealous 


opposers of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty have been also opposers of Arian- 
ism, aud the Arians have made few 
or no efforts either to defend them- 
selves or to, aid the exertions of their 
brethren on behalf of the unity of 
God. Is it wonderful that the public 
seeing their indiffereuce to the doc- 
trine of the divine unity should have 
almost forgotten that they are Unita- 
rians, and should have esteemed them 
aloue Unitarians who, in the asser- 
tion and profession ofthe unity, have 
encountered reproach and exposed 
themselves to persecution? The best 
way to prevent the appellation from 
becoming synonimous with Socinian 
is for the Arians to avow and pro- 
claim their belief of the Divine Unity 
and their anxiety for its practical ob- 
servance in religious worship. But 
whatever may be their measures as a 
body or as individuals, | shall never 
deny them the honourable name by 
which | myself am called, nor use it 
ina sense which they disown. Be- 
yond what the term Unitarian ety- 
mologically signifies, as before ex- 
plained in the words of Dr. Price, 
Il attach no meaning to it: my adop- 
tion of it, however, as a distinction, 
shews my opinion of the tmportance 
of the religious doctrine to which itre- 
fers, as to which I trust that the Arians 
will not suffer any other sect of Uni- 
tarians to be peculiar. 

Pastor has another startling asser- 
tion, viz. “that the difference be- 
tween those that are called Socinians 
and Socinus, is far less than that 
which subsists between them and 
most other Unitarians.’ Now the 
difference bstween Socinus and the 
misnamed Socinians of the present 
day relates to the object of worship; 
he maintaining the duty of worsens 
Jesus, a creature, a human being, an 
charging thedeniers of the duty with 
being blasphemers, worthy of civil 
punishment —they contending that 
God, the Father of Christ, is the only 
proper object of worship, and_ that 
the worship of any creature, of any 
human being, however exalted, ap- 
proaches at least to the sin of idolatry. 
This is a difference of some magw!- 
tude, but what is that difference far 
greater which subsists between “ >0- 
cinians” and other Unitarians? Let 
Pastor explain whether it be in reality 
any thing more thana difference con- 
cerning the age of Jesus Christ 
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the era of the commencement of his 
ministry; the more heretical part, as 
he would esteem them, limiting his 
age to his earthly existence, and his 
ministry to his public discourses and 
actions in the land of Judea, the more 
orthodox part considering him as hav- 
ing become incarnate by descent from 
a higher state in which he was, in 
ways kuown or unkaown, the agent 
of the Divine Power. If this be all 
the difference, as I believe it to be, 
for Dr. Price and the modern Arians 
expressly disavow the worship of Je- 
sus Christ, what can be the meaning 
of Pastor's strong assertion ? 

Most cheerfully do [I concur with 
Pastor in his praise of Mr. Yates's 
paper [pp. 475—479]: at the same 
time 1 must express my decided ob- 
jection to the admission of my re- 
spected friend, that the term Soctnian 
as commouly used, is just and appre- 
priate. [tis uot parallel to the term 
Calvinist, not merely because this lat- 
ter is given only tosuch as are willing 
to take it, but because this describes 
a system of faith by the name of its 
chief promoter amongst the Reformers, 
whilst that describes a system by the 
name ofa Reformer who refused to 
hold Christian communion with its 
p' ofessors, and even considered them 
fit objects of persecution. What con- 
stitutes a proper Unitarian, but the 
worship of one God only? What 
constitutes a proper Socinian, but the 
worship of Jesus Christ, as man? 
They cannot worship together, at 
least the Unitarian cannot worship 
with the Socinian, and the Sociuian 
(as far as we may judge of him from 
his leader) will not worship with the 
Unitarian.—Usage will not, | believe, 
be found on the side of Mr. Yates's 
admission. When the Unitariaus of 
this country in the last century de- 
parte! from Socinus’s view of Unita- 
nanisia, they began to throw off his 
bame. Tothe majority of them in 
the present day, as far as I can judge, 
it appears no better than a nickname ; 

would as soon be called Arians 

as Socinians, but they chose neiiber 
&ppellation, because neither befits 
them —I would further submit it to 
Mr. Yates’s judgment, whether it be 
le that we should acquiesce in 

an inappropriate denomination which 
is associated with so much that is re- 
proachful and suting in the wri- 
tings of our older opponents, and whe- 
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ther it be not an advantage on every 
side that we should appear before the 
world under a name that | must re- 
peat is purely descriptive of our faith, 
and sets forth that faith, unencum- 
bered by names and parties, as a sub- 
ject of inquiry and discussion ? 

In retura for Pastor's tale of a new 
chapel aud an old minister, | could 
relate for his consideration the story 
of more thin one minister who were, 
in Pastor's acceptation of the term 
and in mine, Unitarians, but who 
never preached Unitarianism in any 
sense, Who by the use of popular 
language impressed their hearers with 
a persuasion that they were sound in 
the faith, who died with the reputa- 
tion of orthodoxy, and who have been 
vaturally enough succeeded by men 
who are decided ‘Trinitarians,—but 
story-telling is not argument and 
might be thought invidious. 

It should be no disservice to me in 
Pastor's estimation, that in the pre- 
sent coutroversy I take the moderate 
side, maintaining on the one hand 
that the term Unitarian belongs ta 
those whom he calls Socinians, and 
may be rightfully used by them, and 
if they please without any addition, 
and onthe other, that those whe 
agree with me ought not to confine 
the term to themselves, but that it 
belongs and should therefore be con- 
ceded to Pastor and our Arian bre- 
thren. 

Ltymology and ecclesiastical his- 
tory both warrant the use of the term 
in the lorger sense. ‘Che restrictions 
that have been lately put upon it 
hirdly allow of its being applied to 
the old Socinians, hy and for whom 
it wes invented, and whom alone it 
described for nearly two centuries, 
‘They worshiped a man, but Dr. 
Price and ine medern Arians have 
declared themselves the worshipers of 
God the Father only. 

I observe with little surprise that 
Dr. Priesitey and Mr. | indsey call 
the Arians Unitorians im several pas- 
sages of their writings, peaned with 
reference to the agreement and not 
the disagreement of Arians with them- 
selves. 1 set down an example from 
each, Relating in bis Church His- 
tory the rise of the Unitarians, Dr. 
Priestley says, (Vol. vi. pp. 103 and 
107 )— 

«The Unitarians who took refuge 
in Poland and Transilyania at firs 
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joined other societies who, like them- 
selves, had separated from the Church 
of Rome; but ditfering so widely 
from the Lutherans and al] the others, 
disputes necessarily arose among them; 
and in a diet held at Petiskow in 
A.D. 1565, the Unitarians were desired 
to separate themselves and form so- 
cieties of their own. They were at 
that time commonly called Pinezo- 
vians, from the town in which the 
most eminent of them resided; and 
they were generally Arians, maintain- 
ing that Christ was created before the 
Jormation of the world. But there 
were some among them who even de- 
nied the miraculous conception of 
Jesus, and that any kind of worship 
ought tobe paid to him. These were 
called Budneians, from Simon Bud- 
neius, a minister of great acuteness 
and sagacity.” “ Notwithstanding a 
degree of union among the Unitarians, 
produced by the endeavours of Soci- 
nus, there remained considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion among them; some 
of them embracing the tenets of Bud- 
neius above mentioned, and others 
‘those of Stanislaus Farnovius, who 
with Gonesius preferred the Arian sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Lindsey says, referring to Dr. 
Clarke, and justify ing himself in adopt- 
ing the Doctor's Reformed Liturgy, 
notwithstanding their difference of 
opinion concerning the person of 
Christ, (Histor. View, p. $85)— 

“sancere Christians, equally Uni- 
tarians,” may see cause to dissent 
from each other about the date of 
Christ's existence; whether, for in- 
stance, he received his bemg from God 
before the world was made, or whe- 
ther it commenced only 1783 years 
ago; and may nevertheless unite in 
the same forms of worship.” 

In agreement with this, which I 
consider the just as well as liberal 
construction of the term Unitarian, 
I find Mr. Fox thus defining and dis- 
tinguishing, no doubt in consequence 
of instructions from these eminent 
writers, in his speech preceding his 
motion in 1792, for abolishing the An- 
ti-trinitarian penal statutes (Speeches. 
Vol. iv. p. 423) — 

o 


The for whom he now 
aensdel mae. UNITARIANS, some 


* The itatice are Mr. Lindsey's own, 





following the doctrines of Arius, others 
of Socinus.” 

These authorities lessen the reluc- 
tance which I feel in differing on such 
a point from my highly honoured 
friend, Mr. Belsham. 

Whatever be the result of the pre- 
sent controversy, I have no doubt that 
all that are engaged in it have but one 
and the same object in view, that is, 
the promotion of truth and charity. 


ROBERT ASPLAND. 
eee 


GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 

No. CCXXXIX. 
Law of the State of New York. 

An Act, in addition to an act, entitled 
“An Act concerning Judgments 
and Executions,” passed April 3, 
1815. 

Be it enacted, &c. That all sheep to 
the number of ten, together with their 
fleeces, and cloth manufactured from 
the same, one cow, two swine, and 
the pork of the same, all necessary 
wearing appearel and bedding, ne- 
cessary cooking utensils, one table, 
six chairs, six knives and forks, six 
plates, and six tea cups and saucers, 
owned by any person being a house- 
holder, shall be exempt from execu- 
tion and distress for rent, any law te 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


— 
No. CCXL. 


May 9, 1815. 
The following extract from the Co- 

Lumbiad presents a picture of Modern 
Europe, which the present state of 
that portion of the globe proves to 
have been drawn by the hand of 8 
master. 

Coremarap, Book VIII. L. 377. 
‘Mark modern Europe, with her feudal 

codes, 
Serf, Villains, Vassals, Nobles, King snd 

God 


8. 
All slaves of different grades, corrupt and 


curst, 
With high and low, for senseless rank 
athirst fighting to be free 
Wage endless ware, not fighting to 
But cujum pecus, whose base they'll 


be 
Washington National Intelligen*”: 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


a 


On the 28th oe of the Book of 
ob, 
June 22nd, 1815. 
’ ERE is, perhaps, no Book ex- 
tant which combines so many 
attractions, or recommends itself by 
such peculiar excellencies as the Book 
of Job. “ Amidst all the records of 
the Sacred Volume it stands alone,” 
possessing a distinct character, as well 
in respect of style and imagery, as of 
thought and sentiment. Though treat- 
ing of a subject, which leads to a di- 
ligent and wide survey of whatever 
might explain the divine counsels, 
aud remove the difficulties which 
hang over the dispensations of God, 
no reference or allusion is made to 
that revelation of his will which he 
gave to the children of Israel, nor is 
any indication given of a mind formed 
under the civil or religious institu- 
tions of Moses. It bears the stamp 
not of institution but of nature; it 
owns no distinction except that in- 
aspiration of the Almighty by which 
man is wiser than the fowls of heav- 
en; it breathes the air of patriarchal 
freedom and simplicity ; thus its very 
antiquity must render it highly inte- 
resting. The man of cultivated taste 
will see with surprise in so early a 
composition the measured verse and 
the dramatic regularity of plan, which 
were the boast of much later times. 
He will observe with what success 
the poet studies to raise and to adorn 
his subject, by figures drawn not from 
the inventions of a wild and ungov- 
ermed imagination, nor from an ab- 
surd and base mythology, but from 
that store of great and noble concep- 
tions which is presented in the won- 
ders of the animated globe, in the 
grandeur of nature's operations, in the 
majestic attributes of God. The theo- 
logian will be interested in observing 
the effects of these original principles 
of religion, in the decision of a ques- 
tion, which may be regarded as the 
most certain test of the comparative 
strength, and perhaps of the actual 
Weakness and i ion of every 


different system of belief,—the ques- 
tion of the intention and ultimate 
effect of the prevalence of evil. With 
80 many circumstances recommending 
% to our attention, it is much to be 


regretted that the English reader 
possesses a very imperfect representa- 
tion of this book in the common trans- 
lation. Difficult in the original, in 
this translation it is frequently most 
obscure, and even unintelligible. No 
passage oecurs to me capable of so 
easy and beneficial a restoration, and 
when restored, containing so just end 
beautiful a statement of the doctrine, 
which it is the object of the book te 
establish, as the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter, which as it is a short and well 
connected passage, may perhaps be 
satisfactorily explained and illustrated 
in the compass of a few pages. The 
subject of the whole poem is the ex- 
traordinary combination of afflictions 
which befel Job, a man perfect and 
upright, that feared God, and turned 
away from evil. His friends, whom 
his sufferings have brought to his side, 
reply to hiscomplaints, by insinuating 
that such heavy calamities must be 
the punishment of some secret and 
enormous guilt. These injurious sus~ 
picions rouse him to an animated de- 
fence of his innocency, to a sharp re- 
buke of the injustice of his friends, 
whilst he one while expresses his 
firm hope of a return to health and 
prosperity, at another his anxious 
wish that God would hear him plead 
his cause, and give ear to his suppli- 
cation. His false friends make reply, 
but they are unable to fix the impu- 
tation of guilt upon him, and leave 
him at liberty to pursue that noble 
strain of eloquent speculation of 
which our chapter is a part. The 
general argument of this passage is 
the utter incompetency of man to 
comprehend the wisdom of God, or 
to discern the whole purpose of the 
divine counsels, and that disposition 
and behaviour which, under these 
circumstances, constitutes his truest 
wisdom. This is expressed with the 
greatest force, and breaks forth with 
that abruptnuess, which gives life and 
vigour to the whole. (1) “ Surely 
there is a vein for silver and a bed for 
goid which they refine.” (@) “ bron is 
taken oug of the earth and the stone 
poureth forth c ” (3) “ Man 
setteth an end to darkness and searech- 
eth out to every extremity the rovks 
of darkness, and of the shadow of 
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death.” (4) “Streams break forth from 
their sources unknown to the feet,” 
(i. e. subterraueous streams with 
which the ordinary paths of men ne- 
ver bring them acqueinted,) “ they 
are drawn away and dispersed a- 
mongst men,” (that is, by the 
skill of the miwer, they are drawn out 
to the light, and flow on the surface. 
(5) “ This earth out of which grow- 
eth bread, is entirely uncderinined as 
by fire,” (the plough turneth up its 
surface, and it yields corn, but more 
than this, men are always employed 
in tearing its entrails. (6) “ lor its 
rocks are the place of sapphires, and 
it hath the dust of gold.” (7) “'Uhis is 
a path which the bird of prey know- 
eth not, and which the vulture’s eye 
bath not seen.” (8) “Lhe wild beast 
have not tracked if, nor the fierce 
lien come upon it. Man penetrateth 
the hard rock, he overturneth moun- 
tains by the roots, he cutteth out 
channeis amongst the rocks, and his 
eye seeth every precious gem. He 
restraineth waters from cozimg. And 
the thing that was hid bringeth he 
forth to light.—But O, where is wis- 
dom to be found, and where is the 
place of undersianding? Man know- 
eth not the spring thereof, neither is 
it found in the laud of the living, the 
deep saith it is not in me, and the 
sea saith it is not with me. Solid 
gol! sha!l not be given in exchange 
for it. Neither shail silver be weigh- 
ed out for the price thereof. It can- 
not be valued which the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sap- 
phire. The gold and the chrystal 
cannot equal it. Nor shall vessels of 
pure guid be its excharve. No mention 
shall be made of corals, or of pearls ; 
for the attraction of wisdom is above 
rubies, the topaz of #thiopia shall 
not equa! it, nether sis. it be valued 
with the wedge of pure gold." ~. 
Whence then cometh wisdom, &c. 
The tran of ther bt to which we 
are incebted for this noble passage 
seems to be the foli.wing » Great are 
the powers of wap, to attain an object 
which he knows to be valuable. Ele 
not only possesses himself of every 
desirable ebject, which is accessible 
by the ordinary use of his senses, but 
he euters the region of darkness, aud 
is not afreia to peuetraie into the vast 
and gloomy abodes of subterranean 
nature . search of us precious stores. 
In vain do streams break forth from 


their secret sources to impede his 
progress. in vain does the earth offer 
the rich fruits of her surface to satisfy 
his wishes, aud place her massy bars 
of stone to protect her biddeu trea- 
sures. by the power of his mind, by 
the strength of his desires, he pursues 
a course, he walketh in a path, not 
discerned by the piercing eve of eagles, 
not ventured into by the bold and 
ferocious beasts of prey. ‘The vulture 
sees no path like this amicst the in- 
accessible rocks, where she has her 
abode. Nor does the fierce tion that 
prow!ls in deep and gloomy caves 
betake himself to the path man ven- 
tures. ln his ordinary pursuits, he 
possesses great natural advantages; 
the sun enables him to proceed in any 
direction; but in those enterprises he 
seems almost to imitate the creative 
powers of the Almighty; he makes 
iuroad upon the dominions of chaos 
and eternal nigiitt; he appoints the 
nature and describes the boundaries 
of a new kingdom of order, which he 
hangs by a golden chain to the rest 
of extensive empire.—But, great as 
his powers are, where can he discover 
the abode of Wisdom? Can he attain 
to the secrets of the Almighty? No, 
there is nothing in ail this habitable 
globe which can yield to man the 
knowledge of this incomprehensible 
attribute of the Deity. Deeps far more 
profound than those into which his 
art or skill penetrates, the central abyss 
of waters, and the unfathomable bed 
of ocean, plainly and unequivocally 
declare that they do not contain if, 
and justly ; for the caves of the ocean 
and the vast abyss far less exceed the 
trodden paths of the miner than the 
perfections and treasures of Divine 
Wisdom overcome in value all the 
precious gems and rich minerals of 
the earth. Every beautiful and valu- 
able possession for which man toils, 
he might giadly give iu exchange for 
that comprehension and wise under- 
standing of all things, which would 
ive him comfort and happiness under 
every circumstance, which would de- 
monstrate to him the constant, never- 
failing goodness of Jehovah. What, 
then, is the source of Wisdom, and 
where is its dwelling-place’? No one 
that lives can discover it. It is but 4 
report of it which is heard in those 
dreary regions into which all living 
must shortly pass.—Of this be sure; 
God understandeth the way of wit 
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dom, and all his counsels are guided 
by it; for nothing is hid from him. 
All those mighty arrangements of na- 
ture which we admire, pronounce that 
when he first ordered them, and cal- 
culated the great plan of creation, he 
saw Wisdom, and understood, yea, 
searched out all her ways. He then, 
it is, to whom we must apply for wis- 
dom; and behold he has told us, from 
the beginning, what constitutes our 
true and real wisdom, what will sup- 
ply to our limited capacities the place 
of that universal knowledye for which 
they are not intended, namely, godly 
reverence of Hini who is the Fountain 
of Wisdom, producing humble sub- 
mission to his will, and a resolute de- 
parture from every thing which he has 
pronounced to be evil; or, “ the fear 
of the Lord,” &c. 

This conclusion is in the spirit of 
enlightened philosophy; it reflects a 
genuine though feeble ray of revealed 
religion ; it is a lesson which we, who 
enjoy a fuller and more assured light, 
at once need to learn, and must endea- 
vour to improve. That godly reve- 
rence and fear of Jehovah, that reso- 
lute departure from every evil way, is 
the truest wisdom and the suminary 
of all understanding ; it will be happy 
for us if we from the first confidently 
believe, without waiting to have this 
great truth forced upon us in the se- 
vere school of experience. It will be 
much for our peace aud happiness, if 
we enter upon life with that humility 
which becomes our limited capacities 
and powers; if, taking a just estimate 
of our means of obtaining knowledge, 
we learn early the duty of submission 
to the inscrutable counsels of God. 
Let us dwell on such salutary reflec- 
tions, on our own weakness and igno- 
rance, and on the vast unknown de- 
signs of the Almighty, as may effec- 
tually restrain us from leaning to our 
own understanding, and powerfully 
move us to repose our trust, with the 
whole heart, upon the Lord. — A. 

— a 
Sir, Preston, Aug. 20, 1915. 

lam a great admirer of Paley's Hore 
Pauline, and think that he has dis- 
played great skill and judgment in 
pointing out a very important internal 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
and in elucidating many difficult pas- 
sages in the epistles of St. Paul, At 
the same time, there is one part of the 
book, which always red to me 
inferior to the rest. ‘The ingenious 








author supposes that, after Paul's first 
imprisonment at Rome, he made ano- 
ther journey into the east, and visited 
the various churches which he had 
founded in Greece and Asia Minor; 
and to the time of this supposed jour- 
ney Paley refers some of the epistles, 
and among others that to Titus. This 
prevents him from availing himself of 
these epistles in support of his main 
argument to shew that the constant 
agreement between the epistles and 
the acts is greater than could have 
arisen either from chance or contriv- 
ance; and it also burdens him with 
the difficulty of reconciling this sup- 
posed journey with the speech of St. 
Paultothe E.phesian elders, Acts xx. 25, 
**that they should see his face no more.” 
Now I think there is nothing in the 
epistles which renders it necessary to 
suppose that ‘Vaul ever made this jour- 
ney; and the Epistle to ‘Titus, 1 hope 
to be able to preve, must he referred 
to an earlier period. ‘Uhis epistle, also, 
when compared with the passages 
which I shall mention in the latter part 
of this letter, will, | think, furnish a 
strong confirmation of Dr. Paley's 
main argument. The passage in ‘Titus, 
to which I refer, is iii. 12, 13, “ When 
I shall send Artemas to thee, or T ychi- 
cus, be diligent to come to me to Ni- 
copolis, for | have determined there to 
winter; bring Zenas the expounder 
of the law, and Apollos, on their jour- 
ney diligently, that they lack nothing.” 
From this, and the i. 5, it appears that 
the epistle must have been written at 
some time when it was probable that 
Apollos might speedily pass through 
Crete, when Paul had lately been in 
Crete, and would soon be at Nicopolis, 
Now, from Acts xvi. 15, “ and she con- 
strained us,” xvii 1, “now as they passed 
through Amphipolis,” it appears that 
Paul left Luke at Philippi im his first 
journey through Greece. Paul then 
went by Athens to Corinth, where he 
stopped a year and a half, and sailed 
by Ephesus to Jerusalem. He then 
returned through Asia Minor to Ephe- 
sus, where he remained between two 
and three years, and hence he wrote 
his E\pistles to the Corinthians. He 
then went through Macedonia, where 
there is a city called Nicopolis, to Co- 
rinth, and on his return to Asia passed 
through Philippi, where he was joined 
by Luke, as appears from Acts xx. 5, 
“These went before, and tarried for 
us at Troas.” It is not probable that 


either at Corinth, or at /phesus, Paul 
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spent the whole time that is mentioned 
entirely at those cities, but that he 
made small excursions to propagate 
the gospel in the neighbouring coun- 
try; with which excursions Luke, not 
being with him, was not acquainted. 
From Corinth he probably went 
through Peloponnesus and Actolia, and 
from Ephesus | think he made the 
journey to Crete, mentioned Titus i. 5, 
for this Epistle to Titus could not have 
been written during Paul’s stay at 
Corinth, as Apollos, who is mentioned 
in it, was not converted to Christianity 
till after Paul had left Corinth, Acts 
xviii. 24. Itis therefore probable that 
this epistle was written from Ephesus, 
a little before Paul left that city for 
Macedonia. Now from Acts xix. |, 
it appears that when Paul came to 
Ephesus, Apollos was at Corinth; and 
from the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, Xvi. 12, it appears that, at the 
time when that epistle was written, a 
little before Paul left Ephesus, Apollos 
was with him at Ephesus: Apollos 
must therefore have come from Corinth 
to Ephesus during this time, and about 
the time when it appears probable, 
from other circumstances, that the 
epistle to Titus was written. In this 
journey Apollos might very probably 
take Crete in his way. From first 
Corinthians xvi. 5, and many other 
| Sper in both the epistles to the 

‘orinthians, it appears that Paul in- 
tended to pass through Macedonia on 
his way to Corinth, and to wait in that 
country till he heard what effect his 
letters had produced on the minds of 
the Corinthians. Having this in view, 
he writes to Titus to come to meet 
him at Nicopolis in Macedonia en his 
road, and says that it wss very pro- 
bable he might spend the winter there. 
The only suppositions which fixing 
the epistle to Titus to this date re- 

wires us to make, are, that during 
Paul's stay at Ephesus he went to 
Crete and left Titus there, and that 
Apollos on bis way from Corinth to 
Ephesus called at Crete; and I think 
it will be readily allowed that these 
are much more probable suppositions 
than those which Dr. Paley makes, 
that Paul after his imprisonment at 
Rome returned to Asia Minor, and 
then visited Crete and wrote his letter 
to Titus. | think | have now offered 
sufficient reasons to render it highly 


_ that this epistle was written 
Ephesus a short time before the 
first epistile to the Corinthians, and 





that the agreement of Paul's intention 
to pass through and stop some time in 
Macedonia, aud of Apollos's journey 
from Corinth to Ephesus, as learnt 
from the Acts and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, with Paul's inteition to 
winter at Nicopolis, and Apollos pass- 
ing through Crete, as learnt from this 
epistle, furnishes another instance, in 
addition to the very numerous in- 
stances, of minute agreement between 
the Epistles and the Acts, which Dr, 
Paley has collected, and which he has 
very fully proved could not urise either 
from chance or contrivance, but can 
only be accounted for on the supposi- 

tion that the books are genuime. 
1 am, Sir, Your sincere well-wisher, 

kK. C.D. 
—e—— 
Bloxham, Sept. 16, 1815. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Y present design is to give the 
readers of your valuable Mis- 
cellany a very concise view of the sa- 
crifices that were ofiered to God by 
the Patriarchs; and to endeavour to 
prove that some of them were sin- 
offerings. 

The patriarchal age continued for 
about 2500 years; and the history of 
it is contained in the Book of Genesis, 
the ten first chapters of Exodus, and 
the Book of Job. 

I. It appears that animal sacrifices 
were offered to God soon after man 
was expelled from the garden of 
Kden. 

It is said, Gen. iv. 8, 4, “ Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto the Lord. And Abel, 
he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flocks ; and of the fat thereof. And 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and 
his offering.” en. Vili. 20-22, 
XXxi. 5. 

II. It is highly probable that these 
sacrifices were of divine appointment, 

ist. They were offered at so early 
a period of the world, and at a time 
when but few, if any, beasts were | 
to death for human sustenance, t 
it would have seemed cruel and pre- 
sumptuous, and consequently more 
likely to offend God than to please 
him if he had not commanded it. 

It is also said in Heb. xi. 4, “ That 
by faith Abel offered unto God,” &c. 
Now to perform a religious act by 
as seems here, to do it from a firm 

lief that God expressly req : 
to be done. See ver. 40. And asit 
pleased God often to converse with 
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man at that early period of time, no- 
thing seems more probable than that 
he would give him directions how he 
would be worshiped. The silence of 
scripture on this subject is by no 
means a certain proof that he did not ; 
as, | suppose, many of the learned 
believe that some things were revealed 
to the Patriarchs, which Moses has 
not informed us of. 

end. We are uot able to direct our- 
selves in matters of religion. 

This both reason and many serious 
facts, ancient aud modern, in the 
Heathen, Jewish and Christian world, 
evidently shew. ‘“ The world by wis- 
dom knew not God.” How then 
could it tell how he must be wor- 
shiped? The express command of 
God, and not the fancies of men, is 
the true ground of religious worship. 
Our blessed Lord, speaking in the 
person of his heavenly Father, says, 
“ But in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.’ Matt. xv. 0, Isa. xxix. 
18. ‘The light of nature (if light, in 
this cese, it may be called) is much 
too faint todirect us in so difficult 
and intricate a path. Many of us 
having been favoured with the aid of 
revelation from our childhood, have 
been imperceptibly led to think much 
too highly of our rational powers ; 
such thoughts have been productive 
of a deal of mischief in the Christian 
world, and especially among Deists. 
Therefore, as the offering of various 
kinds of sacrifices was pleasing to 
God, and made a capital part of the 
Mosaic dispensation, it was doubt- 
less originally of divine appointment. 

S. It is also a fact that God did 
command sacrifices to be offered to 
him in that very early period of the 
world ; which makes it next to cer- 
tain that he did so from the beginning 
of sacrifices. Gen. xv. 7—10. Also 
Gen. xxii. 1.‘ And it came to pass 
after these things that God did tempt 
(or try) Abraham, and said unvto him, 
&c., take now thy son, &c, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah, and of. 
fer him there for a burnt-offering 
upon one of the mountains which | 
will tell thee of.” Verse 7, “ And 
Isaac spake unto Abraham his Father, 
and said,” &c. but where is the lamb 
for a burnt-offering *” And we learn 
from verse i$th, that God provided 
& ram, and Abraham offered it to 
God for a burnt-offering, In like 
Manner it eppears that God command. 


ed Jacob to go Bethel and build an 
altar there unto God. And it is said, 
in Gey xlvi. 1, “ And Israel took his 
journey, &c. and came to Beersheba 
and offered sacrifices unto the God of 
his father Isaac.” 

III. ‘Though all these animal sacri- 
fices were called burnt-offerings, it is 
probable that some of them were sin- 
offerings. For, 

ist. Though some of these sacri- 
fices are, I suppose, allowed to have 
been offered by way of adoration, and 
others as expressions of gratitude to 
God for particular favours, yet they 
are both called burnt-offerings, be- 
cause the whole, or a part of them, 
was burnt to ashes on the altar of 
God. Therefore they might also call 
the sin-offering by the same name, 
for this also was burnt. 

2. Mr. Richie observes, “ in the age 
before the law of Moses, all piacular 
sacrifices were offered either by the 
offenders themselves, or by the heads 
of those families to which they be- 
longed. This made it expedient and 
necessary that all the piacular obla» 
tions which were then offered, should 
be wholly reduced to ashes by fire.” 
Richie on the Pecul. Doct. of Chris- 
tianity. Vol. I. p. 296. 

It was not permitted under the law 
of Moses that any person should eat 
of his own sin-offering, whether he 
was a priest or lay-person. And 
therefore it was sometimes necessary 
that such sacrifices should be entirely 
burnt to ashes. See Levit. xvi. 27, 
Therefore though all the sacrifices of 
the Patriarchs are called burnt-offer- 
ings, some of them might be sin-of- 
ferings, for sin-offerings were almost 
necessarily then, and sometimes un- 
der the law of Moses, expressly ap- 
pointed to be burnt to ashes. For it 
would. have been very incongruous 
for a person to have feasted on his 
own sin-offering ; and not very seem- 
ly for his family to have done it. 

3rd. Every thing was at that early 
xeriod of the world in its infancy. 

nguage was barren—mankind had 
but few ideas on any subject, and 
those very simple. neither felt 
the necessity nor probably had the 
power to coin new terms to express 
every shade of difference that existed 
in their different religious rites and 


ceremonies. 
4th. It is certain that sin-offerings 
were sometimes called burnt-offer- 
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Whoever composed the Book of 
Job, it is, lL suppose, allowed to con- 
tain facts that relate to the patriarchal 
age, and that the writer has expressed 
himself in the language of that age. 
Now, we read in Job, chapter the 
firsi, as follows : “ And his sons went 
and feasted in their houses every one 
his day ; and seut and called for their 
three sisters, to eat and to drink with 
them. And it was so, when the days 
of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, 
and rose up early in the morning, and 
offered burnt-otferings (according) to 
the number of all; for Job said, ¢ it 
may be that my sons have cursed 
God in their hearts.’ Thus did Job 
continually.” Job i. 4, 5. 

And again, chapter xlii. ver. 7—9. 
* And it was so, that after the Lord 
had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Lord said to kliphaz the Temanite, 
‘my wrath is kindled against thee, and 
against thy two friends : for ye have 
not spoken of me the thing that is 
right, as my servant Job bath. There- 
fore take unto you now seven bul- 
locks and seven rams, and go to my 
servant Job, and offer up for your- 
selves a burnt-offering ; and my ser- 
vaut Job shall pray for you ; for him 
will | accept, lest [ deal with you af- 
ter your folly, in that ye have not 
spoken of me the thing which is 
right, like my servant Job.’ So Eli- 
phaz the Temanite and Bildad the 
Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite 
went, and did according as the Lord 
commanded them: the Lord also 
accepted Job.” Here are offerings 
made in relation to sin, and to gain 
the favour of the Divine Being, that 
is, sim-offerings, and yet they are 
called burut-otferings. Therefore some 
of the burnt-offerings of the patri- 
archal age were sin-offerings. See 
also Job, xxxiii. 22—24. 

Mr. Turner observes, “ I shall take 
the hberty to mention here the case 
of Job's three friends, which, though 
it comes not under the law, nor be- 
longs to the dispensation of Moses, 
yetshews that the possibility of avert- 
ing the expressions of divine wrath 
by sacrifices and prayers, offered up 
for offenders by a good man, was not 
unknown among the Arabian tribes, 
and probably was derived to them 
from the earliest ages. Job xlii, 7— 
9. This was making a proper 
atonement for them according to the 
mosaig seuse of the word.” See the 


Theological Repository, Vol. III. p. 
411, 412. 

5th. This further appears from the 
general prevalence of sin-offeriugs in 
the heathen world. 

Noah and his sons offered sacrifices 
to God ; and they and their descend- 
ants, being the founders of all the an- 
cient nations of the earth, would of 
course communicate the knowledge 
and practice of worshiping God by 
sacrifices to them. And it is a cer- 
tain fact that the gentile wor!d, in ge- 
neral, did in ancient times first offer 
up sin-offerings to the true Ged, and 
afterwards to idols ; and some of their 
descendants make the same oflerings 
to their idols to this day. This ap- 
pears from the sacred scriptures, and 
the works of heathen poets and _his- 
torians. See Exod. xviii. 12, Numb. 
xxiii. 1—16, Levit. xviii. 21—927. 
Homer's Iliad, B. i. Menu's Laws; 
the Lawgiver of ludia, By Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, p. 343 ; Ramaquan, an 
Indian Poem, Vol. i. p. 58. Rollin's 
Ancient Hist. Vol. ii. p. 219. 8vo. ed. 
Edinburgh Review for Feb. 1815, 
p. 419. Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol. v. p. $22. These refer- 
ences contain some striking instances 
of sin-offerings that were offered up 
in very ancient times, in very different 
parts of the world. Dr. Buchanan, 
who resided so long at Calcutta, and 
traveled so much in India, says, “ to 
this day, in Hindostan, the people 
bring the goat or kid to the temple, 
and the priest sheds the blood of the 
innocent victim. Nor is this peculiar 
to Hindostan; through the whole 
Kast the doctrine of a sacrifice for sin 
seems to exist in one form or other.” 
Dr. Buchanan's Star in the East, p. 13, 
or his Researches in Asia. p.252. 3d ed. 
But how can this very early and ge- 
neral idea of sin-offerings be so natu- 
rally accounted for, as by supposing 
that all mankind received the know= 
ledge ofit from the Patriarchs? That 
is to say, sin-offerings were offered 
up to God in the patriarchal age. 

And if, Sir, it is rational to offer 
sacrifices to God by way of adoration 
and thanksgiving, why not by way 
of penitence — prayer, to obtain 
the forgiveness of sin ? Is not this as 
natural, rational, and instructive a8 
either of the former, that is, as burnt- 
offerings or thank-offerings. And 
would not the institution of sacrifices 
have seemed im t without it ? 

lam, &c. J. JEVANS. 
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REVIEW. 


« Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"——Pore. 


~ 


Art. 1.—Armageddon: A Poem, in 
twelve Gooks. Bb, the Rev. Ceorge 
Towxsend, B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, “ambritge. ‘Lhe tirst Light 
Books. 4to. 1/. Ils. Gd. 

VAL poet has chcsen to apply his 
powers of invention aud expres 

sion toa desizn of which, though it 
were e ecuted with the most tran- 
scendaut ability it aever could be said, 
matertem superat opus. ‘he action 
of ihe Poem commences with the last 
judgment, and terminates in the con- 
summation of all things. Under such 

a sulject, as the suthor says modesily 

and iruly, the greatesi mental) powers 

must inevitabiy sink. Milton's i ara- 
dise !os! was a less adventurous song, 
for though he pursued 

‘ Thivgs vnattempted yet in prose or 

rhyme,” 


his fable was bounded comp-red with 
that of Armageddon, which is bound- 
Jess as the universe. Of the literary 
merit of the work we shall say but 
little, less perhaps than it deserves. 
The author does not shrink from his 
own imaginations «s if he feared they 
might be too vast for his art oF too 
bold for his expression. (in the con- 
trary, his outline is alwa)s distinctly 
marked, and the colours sre so far 
from being water-colours, that they 
are dipt not indeed in heaven, but in 
just such a hell as he has described. 
it might be remarked, that the ‘e- 
scriptions are often too diffuse, thot 
speech and dialogue instead of carry- 
ing on the activu sometimes supply 
the place of it, and that the images 
are such as to overwhelm with terror 
instead of delighting by their beauty, 
or elevating by their sublimity. But 
it would be trifling to apply the or- 
divoary rules of literary criticism to a 
work of imagination which is so per- 
fectly supra-human and extra-mun- 
— that time and nature are said to 
ave 


“ Pnifilled their destin’d course” 


_ before the action of the poem com- 

mences. Who would demand that 
the Tower of Babel, which was to 
reach the heavens, should be carried 
up in exact conformity to the rules 
and ‘orders of an architecture which 

V@L. X, 4P 





does not rise above the clouds? Re- 
garding the poem, therefore, solely as 
a poetical fiction, it is mot easy, and 
perhaps not just, to try it by the rules 
which critics have laid down for the 
construction of the Epos. Upon the 
whole, the execution is such as would 
not, we think, have disappointed the 
expectation of Mr. Cumberland, who 
gave the public some accouut of the 
projected work, had he lived to see 
it in its present state of forwardness. 
but it is necessary to take another 
view of this extraordinary poem, and 
such a view as disiaisses all the toys 
of criticism from the mind, and leaves 
room only for deep and solemn feeling. 
[ct the author describe the object of 
it in his own terms, “ My great ob- 
ject has been to represent the God of 
noture as the Cod of Christianity, to 
unite his mysterious dispensations with 
regard to man with his government 
of the universe, to reconcile his jus- 
tice avd his love, to shew the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity and the 
vecessity of obedience to the divine 
law.” Such are the objects of the 
poem which, he says, “ is not a sys- 
tem of divinity but the speculations 
of faneyv withio the regions of trath 
delybting itself with the elevating 
contemplations counected with our 
fulure existence.” We shail now pro- 
ceed to opeu before our readers a view 
into those regious which bound the 
author's flight, and to enable them to 
participate thdse contemplations with 
which the poet's fincy is so°much de- 
lighted. The song of the Cherub 
Jediel after an invocation of (od, the 
Author of all being, relates the fall of 
Lucifer and his angels ; the remedy 
provided in heaven egainst the effects 
of disobedience, should sin again pol- 
lute the works of God; the decree 
to create worlds, this proviston hav- 
ing been made; and amougst these 
worlds the earth, 

“ A shining atom in the wide expanse.” 

“ ‘Thro’ eternity th’ abyes 
Would still between the heavens and hell 
have roll’d, 
The radiant train of stars had never been, 
Nor fallen man, nor sinless millions 
fill’d 

Their shiving spheres; but aow th’ alle 
perfect Son, 
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In hich communion with the Father, spake 

His Ww I, to nnd ri th: |! dema ids 

o- juste and redeem the guilty race. 
rhay vu the Soa 

iscendant Deity wel) p'cased 


Smit’ the tr 
Aad go.e the counsels of his Sov'reign 
mend, 


That spirits be infus’d, that forms arise, 
And me 


onder Un verse of Stars exist 


‘tter » smiendid passage on the 
Creat hier we ig Proces ils 
* Fur trom our state of biiss a star there 
thooe 
That eclaio’d the attention of our angel- 
yuu 
More . equeat, for among its planets roll’d 
Th ¥ spot hrough ut the works of 
Gid 


Where evil enter’d, and de‘orm’d its race. 

Prince of the power of ar, the dragon- 
fiend 

Here reign’d, and captive led the human 
mind 

A wil’ ag prisoner to sin’s treacherous art, 

That smies to stab, and flatters to betray. 

Let me not sing of evil; every tone 

That ponrs its dying cadence from the lyre 


Discordant sounds; * * ° ° 
* ° * * * * * 
Ol ' let me raise the more majestic song 


Of poodsess 5 aud uafeld the wondrous 


love 

Of iiim, th’ invarnate God: Lord of the 
Ski¢ 3 ' 

Lord! what was Man that thou shouldst 


visit him, 


nd cale Jehovah's wrath, aud bow the 
heav'ne 


Aud leave thy ministering angels, and 
thy God, 

Thy Father, on th’ ungrateful earth to 
rive 

A frieadless, slighted stranger, where no 
home 

Thy blameless head should shelter; * * 

> . il , * * * 


Thea was earth’s ransom paid ; the grave 
and hell 

Thy power confess’d, when justice claim’d 
thy form 

Oh! moura and weep with me, ye dear- 
b uahe Sons 5 

Weep, tho’ he sav’d you by his pard’ning 
blood, 

And praise with tears the mercy of your 
God, 

The only tears that angels share with man.”’ 

“Such are the things that have been, who 
ean tell 

The future?” 


The poet has told the future, but 
whata sequel? The ransom of the 
earth has been paid ; Justice has been 
satisfied, the incarnate God has made 
utonenient to the God who is a spirit, 
the wrath of the Father is calmed ; if 
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“ Perfection only reconciles to God 
The guilty race; the all-perfect Son has 


Descended from high among inferior 
worlds 

T’ atone and bring th’ unrighteous to him- 
se!f.’* 


This we are told wasthe divine 
decree ; 
— Ev'ry race 
O’er whose polluted souls the baleful 
wing’ 
Of evi! sheds its i fluence doom’d to woe 
‘Lhe Demons of th’ embosom’d deep shall 
join, 
Self-ruin’d, self-condema'd! Unless the 
claim 
OF justice, equal attribnte of God 
With merey, satistied, the tribes release ; 
Contented if some higher being embrace 
The pusishment deserved, and die the 
death, 
And plunge unshaken in the depths of 
hell.” 


No less a being than the Almighty’s 
equal received the punishment; and 
shall not justice, ‘ coutented,’ itsclaim 
thus satisfied, release the tribes °>— 
Now mark the sequel, a sequel, as the 
anthor assures us, within the limits 
of truth; but at the same time, if 
there is meaning in words, a sequel 
of infinite injustice. ‘The mandate for 
the last judgment is issued : 

“ Long in their shadowy legions stood the 
ranks 

Of beings, gather’d to await their Judge : 

The clam’rous outery, and the whisper’d 
pray’r, 

The piercing shriek, the sigh, the groar 
were hush’d 

Iv mournful silence ; one oppressive calm 

Arous’d the sleepless horrors of mankind 

To burning madness : Hope, sweet Hope 
alone 

In ev’ry bosom linger’d, undismay’d, 

Nor leit the heart of man till God an- 
nounce 


His dread command :”’ 
“ Omnipotence 


Himself is judge, and from the burmng 


throne 

The Son of God look’d forth, while mercy 
shone 

With justice, summon’d to approve of 
curse 


The race of man, and utter the decree 
Of Him, th’ Almighty!” 


Justice is summoned, though de- 
clared to be contented, every claim 
having been satisfied at an infinite 
cost. We shall soon see the _ 
which is assigned to justice, thoug 
satisfied, in this fearful drama.—The 
Judge, that is, the Son of God, 
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“ With pitying eye 

Sorvey'd, with outstretch’d hand the 
sceptre rais'd 

Of love, and spake to the created tribes.’ 


’ 


We can only give some of the con- 
cluding lines on account of room : 


“ Now, by myself! I swear, not in the 
death 

Of him that dieth do I delight, or love 

To execute my Father's wrath, or doom 

His world to woe, but Justice cries aloud 

For vengeance, and th’ Almighty hears 
her voice.” 


(Whose claims, let it be remembered, 
are declared to have been satisfied.) 


“Oh! from what agonizing world arose 
That sound of anguish, as Messiah spake 
The high decree! from earth, from earth 

it came.”” 


“The last sad Prayer of ruined 
Man” concludes thus : 


“ Lord of Heav’n ! 

Our unrepented crimes weigh on our souls, 

And cry to thee for pardon; oh! forgive! 

Who can exist in everlasting flames 

Far from thy presence! Mercy! Mercy! 
Lord !” 

*“ No voice that pray’r shall answer! nought 
remains 

But fearful judgment, and the burning 
fire 

Relentless to devour the enemies 

Of God for ever.” 


The final sentence upon the guilty 
is thus pronounced : 


“ Thrice upou Messiah’s lips 

The thunder of his vengeance died away 

In mercy’s wonted accents: thrice he 
reared 

His arm in vain, till to his Father's word 

Obedient, the dread sentence he pro- 
noune’d ; 

From God, from angels, and the light of 
heav’n, 

Condemn’d to endless woe, with fiends of 
hell, 

Down, down, ye cursed! eternally de- 
part,” 

“Why from yon cloud of glory rise 

those notes 

Of anguish ? Friends and sons and parents 


wee 

Their sad farewell; and louder than the 
rest 

The patriarch Father of mankind was 
heard.” 


We can give but a part of Adam's 
supplication, which is finely conceiv- 
ed. It begins, 

“ Before thine awful throne, Almighty 
King! 
In agony of heart a suppliant bows, 


That, safely harbour'd from the wreck of 
earth 

Amid the ruio of his helpless sons, 

Entreats thy grace.” 

** By me they fetl, the father of their sin! 

On me thy fury pour, but spare my sons |” 

“Oh! hide me from inyself ! again, again, 

Their shrieks of torment burst upon my 
ear! 

Nor heav’n nor all its pleasures shall erase 

The deep remembiance of that bitter ery : 

Kiedeem them from destruction ! Stay thine 
arm, 

Avenging Justice! spare, oh! spare my 
sons.” 


Justice now, who, though satisfied, 
is yet insatiate, rises to enforce not 
her own claims. 


** So pray’d our great forefather ; but the 
word 

Of God is fate! Messiah veil’d his face ; 

The angel-hosts, and ev'ry sinless world 

Bent from their seats of bliss as from the 
throne 

Eternal Justice rear’d her awful form, 

In all the majesty of terror enlarg'd, 

Girt with the shadow of death, gloomy as 


heil, 

Fierce as the wrath of God ; her stature 
fill’d 

The vale of judgment, and the stormy 
realms 


Of Armageddon shook beneath her tread, 
As on the enemies of God she rush'd, 
Scattering het burning round, with fire 
And tempest on their heads.” * ° 
* * * + * * * 
** Sternly from remoter heav’n 
Jehovah, the Most Highest, gave the voice 
Of Omnipresence, and approv'd the wrath 
Of Justice, and his Son: forth from the 
throne 
Of God’s Messiah shone the living beams 
Of Glory ou th’ encircling clouds that 
veil’d 
The joyous fiends, and edg’d the sombre 
shade 
With light that threw a faint and parting 
ray 
Upun the plain, and they were seen no 
more, 
Save by th’ All-present eye.” 
* They disappear 
For ever, and for eves, down the gulph 
Of Hell, and unimaginable aight.” 


In the second Book, Adem is thus 
consoled by au angelic power ; 


‘‘ And thou, great Parent of Mankind! 
lw more 

Bewail thy race condema’d, Lut tara with 
joy 

To aie sous of ev'ry roliing star, 

And Death's last victim of thy earth; the 
pledge 

That Justice’ claims ace satisfied, thai nose 
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Again shall perish from their Father's 
sight 
Safe in the endless merey of their Lord.” 


The annexed passage describes this 
perdition which is to be perpetuated 
for ever, but not repeated ; 


“Long did the light of glory, from the 
throuve 

Of God's Messiah, on the race condemn'd 

To the dark world of woe its radiance 
spread ; 

Nor died away till deeper down th’ abyss 

They fell, thro’ Armageddon’s dreary 

‘ plains. 

Now were they wrapt in gloom impene- 
trable, 

Save by the lurid 
gleam'd 

From each malignant and demoniac form, 

That taunted with severe reproach their 
prey, 

And as the last faint light of heav’n ex- 
pir'd, 

Immortal hope fled on the golden beam 

Up to her native home; ther loudest cries 

Of agony, “mid the heart-racking paugs 

Were beard, wide echoing thro’ the zroau- 
ing waste ; : 

And fierce despair look’d horror as they 
plunge s 

Thro’ many a flood of mingling fire and 


rays that darkling 


sea,” 
“ The first faint lightniags of the abyss of 
death 


Sinote horribly on the recoiling view ; 
And in the shadowy distance by its ‘avs 


Unuumber'd legious of the demon-loids, 


, wd , , 

Contus’dly roving on th’ o’erhangivg 
verge, 

Are seen; surveying all the hopeless 
tribes 

That still descend, till the wild waves ap- 
pear 


of woe's eternal ocean ' Heli itnelf, 


Rous'd from its fiery guiph to meet the 


sons 
Of earth, high rear'd its lasting flames to 
grasp 


The spoils of sin; and as the eddving surge 
Burst from its yieldiug contines, ev'ry 


fiend 
That on his spreading pinions bore the 
race 


Condeme'd, in fear the swelling fire avoid: 
And raging in their hatred of wavkiad, 
Down to the risi' g¢ blaze the wretched 


tribes , 

They bul. Man falls. Hell roars aloud 
with je, 

And ev'ry tomon rais’d a dreadfe! note 


Of gladness, as the madly cireling flame 
Drown’'d their faint cries, and bove them 
from the view 
Mato pee 
helm'd ia the stormy gulphs of rolling 
fire.” 


But enough of these horrors, though 
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more and greater remain behind for 
those whose pleasures of imeovin ition 
resemble the author’s—this we should 
say, did we not recollect thet these 
horrors, dive as they are, ore believed 
to frown over all the regions ot trac; 
that the ue which he pwiuts is the 
catastrophe of the scheme of reve mp- 
tiou, Wh cb isexpected by mest hris- 
lians, ang that neve are so wel’ »\e- 
pared to pronounce it just as hose 
who matutein that Justice has receiy- 
ed an infinite satisfaction. the peet 
has seid nomore than what thet riest 
subscribes the peope teceve. 
Weare glad, how over, thot by giv- 
ing to the subjects of populr betief 
‘a local hobitition and a nome,’ le 
hes brourht thea: before the tuagi- 
netion-of ‘hese whose imeginaticn is 
too slow for their foith. Meu do not 
aly ays know whet the prof ss to be- 
lie e, one least of ll ia religion. But 
the poet hus looked his creed in the 
face, le hos mace if sit to his pencil; 
he hos traced with e stead: eye every 
lineament of horror there; and he 
hus pourtraved it and presevted it to 
the shuacering coutennplation of his 
revaer in werds that burn. But is 
this Christianity 2? Are these glad 
tic ngs of great joy to all peopie ¢ Is 
it thus that where sin has abounded 
grace aves much more sbound? Then 
hushed be the angelic song, “ Peace 
on earth, and good-will towards men.” 
“ilent be the voice of gratiiude unless 
from those who cannot feel for others’ 
woe. better were it that this world 
had never been created. .‘The dark- 
ness of eternal night were less gloomy 
than the light of lite. Wheat! Chris- 
tiens, the infiael. tribes may say, did 
your God forsake the skies, did he 
pay the debt of guilt, though that 
guilt was infinite, and does so much 
yet rena unpaid as can perpetuate 
the thre'dom of sin, and the torments 
of hell fur ever to countless myriads 
of mankind » This work cannot be 
of (od; it shews not the impression 
of the finger of God ; it is thus that 
man purposes and is disappointed, pro- 
jects and is defeated ; but the arm of 
the Lord, as your scriptures declare, 
is not shortened that he cannot save, 
and his gcocpess is not bounded thet 
he will not save. In the perusal of 
this Poem the consolatory _recollec- 
tion of the good Bishop (Burgess) that 
the act against blasphemy Js stil] in 
existence, was often forced upon US ; 


and 











Review.—Hort's Picture of Nature. 


and we could not help thinking, that 
if the act must be put in motion, its 
direction against those, who make 
God unrighteous in taking vengeance, 
wou'd be quite as proper, as against 
hius who maintaius that God is one 
person. but we sheuld prefer dis- 
peusing with its interference altoge- 
ther, being persueded that legislators 
are not always the best divines, and 
reculeciing that law, and that among 
Cliristions, has sometimes stamped 
its seuction apon bias: hemy, while it 
has delivered over truth and piety to 
ecclesiastics and the Hames. 
M. 


— 


Arr. 11.—The Duty and Manner of 
Deciding the more Important Reli 
gious Controversies. A Sermon, 
preached on Sunday, May 14, 1815, 
at thé Unitarian Chapel, in Carru- 
ber's Close, Edinburgh ; before the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association of the Unitariens 
of Scotland. By James Yates, 
M. A. 12mo. pp. 38. Glasgow 
printed; Sold by "aton, London. 

R. YATES has furnished a 
sermon of great worth on Eli- 

jah’s remonstrance, 1 Kings xviii. 21. 

He applies the words of the prophet 

to the present state of opinions in this 

country, then obviates the various ex- 
cuses which men commonly urge for 
declining the examination of the most 
important religious controversies, and 
afterwards describes the dispositions 
with which such an examination 
ought to be conducted, and the pro- 
per employment of religious truth 
when discovered. Every part of this 
plan is well execnted. The language 
and manner of the discourse are se- 
rious and affecting. We recommend 
the sermon to such of our brethren 
as make a boast of their theological 
moderation—that is, such as do not 
£0 great lengths in religious inquiry. 
The Sermon is dedicated, in a hand- 
some letter, to the [lonourable Doug- 
las Gordon Hallfbarton, of Pitcur. 


—i—— 


Arr. IIL.—An Appeai tothe Serious and 
Candid Profissors of Christiunity, 
in behalf of Unitarian Christians ; 
in Answer to“A N10 of the Fa'kirk 
Charity School,” and to the i:ditor 
of the Edinburgh Christian Lastruc- 
tor. By T’. Soathwood Smith, Mi- 


iuburgh. 12mo. pp. 124. 
HEN Mr. Wright visited Scot 
land Jast year, he agreed at 
the request of friends to preach a Ser- 
mon at Falkirk for the benefit of! the 
Charity School in that place (M. Re- 
pos x. 255). ‘The managers, how- 
ever, gave public notice that they 
would receive no heretical money : 
this led to a newspaper and magazine 
discussion, in which the managers of 
the School and the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor dis- 
played a vulgar and contemptible 
bigotry. A Letter of Mr. Smith's, 
fo; instance, was copied from a news- 
paper into the lustructor (a magazine) 
and animadverted on in the very spi- 
rit of rudeness :—to these animadver- 
sions Mr. - mith sent a reply: the 
L.citor of the work, in bis enswer to 
correspondents, telis him that if he 
exnects hi» reply to be inserted he 
must be very foolish or very impu- 
deat. Give circulation to heresy ! 
No, no. ‘The Christian Instructor 
was set up to put heresy down— 
‘Thus treated, Mr. Smnih appeals to 
the pubiic, and we have no doubt 
that in Scotland paticularly , his “Ap- 
peal” will promote the cause of liber- 
ality, charity and truth. 
— i 
Art. I1V.—The Picture of Nature, or 
A General Survey of the Principal 
Objects of the Creation, which pre- 
sent themselves to the Observation of 
Man: calculated to convey Mis- 
cellaneous Instruction to Young 
Persons, and to direct their Atten- 
tion to the Great First Cause. By 
Wm. Jillard Hort, 12mo. pp. 142, 
Longman and Co. 1814. 
BPARENTS and instructors are in- 
debted to Mr. Hort for a very 
instructive and pleasing present to 
children. This little volume embraces 
only one pert of the Picture, viz. 
“The Unorganized World: being a 
General Description of those Sub- 
stances and Bodies which have not 
Parts or Organs of Vitality.” It is so 
well executed that we hope the au- 
thor will go on to complete the Pic- 
ture. Many above the age of chil- 
dren will find here matter of instruc- 
tiow and giatification. 
' We would suggest to Mr. Hort that 
in a new edition of this First Part it 
would be desirable to substitute some 
other chapter for the present @ist, en- 
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titled, “ History of Nicola Pesca, the 
famous Diver” The concloding « 
lemn reflections th) sensi this s2arre!: pus 
tale. It however amusement be chuetiy 
consulted by the reader, be will wash 
the story to be retammed. 
a 
Aart. V.—Jerus of Nerereth, c Men 
approved of God. A Unscourse de- 
lvered at Southampton, beiore a 
Sooety of Unitarian Christians es- 
tablished im the South of Encland, 
&e. By James Gilchrist. 12mo, 
»p. 40, 1814. Johnson and Co. and 
Laton. 
FRIIS is an exposition and defence 
of the proper humanity of Jesus 
Christ. Itis acute, able, cloguent. We 
see not how the preacher's arguments 
can be resisted; at the same timc 
there mm, as he himself seems to be 
conscious, an oddness im certain pas- 
sages, and a hardness of spirit im 
others, which will amuse or shock 
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the reader according to the compiexi- 
on of his mand and faith 


i ee 
ART. View Ti , Sereptr m2] Duston: fron 
between Goad and Jeous Christ. \ 
Sermon, we ached et Sahsha rv, On 


W ednesdav, the @sth dav of Jone 
Isi‘, before the “outhern L nite- 





rian Somety. By B. Treleaven, of 
Dorchester. 12mo. pp. 46. Eaton. 
is 


\ R. Treleaven ts a bold and ardent 
i advocate of Unitarianism. He 
wasonce, we learn, a preacher amongst 
the W eslevan Methodists, and he re. 
tains the temperament aad the manner 
of that numerous and thriving body. 
His Sermon is well adapted for soch 
members of that denomination, and of 
the others which are reputed orthodox, 
as dare to immquire into the reasons of 
opmions, and to read works from other 
pens than those of their favournte 
preachers. 





POETRY. 


a 


Translation of a Sonnet of Salvini's. 
Gop 

Creatag—uncreated energy | 

Who relist and govera’st al! that thon hast 
made 

Whose firm and everlasting feet are staid 

On changeless fate—tme and eternity | 

Thou givest light to morn—to evening 
shade ' 

Directest earth and heav'ns bigh majesty ' 

Unseen, unsway'd—all secn,—all sway'd 
by thee ' 

Unmov'd, yet moving all,—bdy all obey'd ' 

Present in ev'ry place,—contin’d to none ' 

Vice trembles, — Virtue smiles bencath thy 
pew 'r, 

Thou mad'st the blazing beam, the white 
frast hoar. 

Thou only in thyself art seen and known, 

Being that I know not—yet unknown 
adore— 

Thou only Ged '—Twov art thyself alone. 


a 
A Thoughi by the Sea Side. 
"Tis sweet to sit upon the sea-worn beach 
Aad mark the rolling surges,—t de- 


sery 
The distant ruffles far as eve can reach, 
And trace them swelling proad as they 


draw nigh. 
Rasing and falling with incessant roar, 
They dash their glory on the sloping 


I leve to see them mark with narrow he 
The bound ies of their wand hing, ag- 
nde— 
They say in all the rivalry of pride 
“ Thas far I urg'd this milk-white steed 


of mine.” 

I look,—the record's gone,—a provde 
spray 

Has wash'd the history of its pomp 
away | 


And then I think that man in all bis glare 
Is bat a passing wave that sweeps the 
sca, 
A restless, sunge-like son of grief and care 
That foams awhile, and coases then te 
be 
And that the painter's, and the poet's 
band 


Are bat vain gravers on a faithless sand 
A. 


———— 
The Monarch Minsirel.—A Sonnet 


{By Lord Byron) 
The Harp the Mowarcn Minstrei swept, 
The King of men—the lov'd of heav n-- 
Which Music hallow'd while she wept 
O'er tones ber heart of hearts had gyw'n--- 
Redoubled be her tears--its chords are 
riv'a! 
Tt soften’d men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 
No ear so dull..-20 seul so cold 











That felt not---fir'd not to the tone, 
TW Davrn's Lyre grew mightier than 
his Throne 
it told the toamphs of onr King. 
Tt wafted glory t» our Gop 
Ti: made our giadden’d vallevs mng 
The cedars bow---the meuntaias nod 
Tts sonnds aspir'd to hear ’n, and thore 
anhade 


Since then---tho’ heard on earth no more 
Devotion and her danghter Love 
Sell brd che barsteng sprit soar 
To sounds thai seem ax from above, 
In dreams that day's broad light can 
aot remove’ 


Te 


An Aroument for Constitutional Reform, 
suggested by Mr Yorke, in his Speech 
upon the Catholic Question, recent: 
brought forward by Sir N. Parnell, ix 
the Honse Qf Commons 


Some Doctors swear thro’ thin and thick, 

Our Constitetion Catholro, 

Bat Yorke maintains, ‘gainst any 
MAN, 

Oar Constitation’s only Pagan. 

If this be tree ‘bs time to send it 

To Christianity te mend it | 


lax 


Obituary.—Rev. John Dendy. 
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Wiamtey 


Hash a are th’ enchanting notes of evivas 
love, 
No hght-wing’d minstrel echoes through 
the grove ; 
Ne more the tepid breeze 
Fans woth mild wing the leafless trees . 
The vivid flowers forget to blow, 
Chain’d fast with we: and drifted snow 
Bleaches aronnd the sod, the awfel scene, 
And joviess winter now begins his iron 
ren 
See ' mists obscure Anrora’s beams, 
The mid-day san that faintly gleams, 
And now the shades of evenrng fall, 
And darkness with her sable robe eroircles 
al! 
Herion © 
—_ 


t 


Cwrran’s Re pariee. 


Curran, a name to Brin dean, 

And Norbury, the pad severe, 
Together were at dunner placed, 
Where Losh beet the table graced, 

My lord with enous eve observ’ it 
Then eall’d to Curran, as he caryd at, 
“ Iv vonder dish (yon sit close by it) 
Contain hang dee, Lthink TV trey it.” 
Crrran rephed, with ready tongne, 


B viesh DP ee a li (@6 ds vok, esl) sare See hure “ 
ESS Soe ee ee 





OBLTUARY. 


— 


Died at Towerhill, near Horshem, 
April Soth, 1814, im the sxtreth vear 
of his age, the Kev. Jon Dewy, 
Pastor of the large and tloumstine 
General Baptist Church m that town. 
He was the sou of Mr. Richard Den 
dy, and was born at Horsham, May 
26, 1754. He been to preach in the 
year 1775, though he had no prepa 
ratory education for the ministry. [hs 
first sermon was delivered at Head 
corn in the same year, from Gal, vi. 
14, “ And as many as walk according 
to this rule, peace be en them and 
mercy, and upon the Israet of God.” 
Having been for many years assistant 
to the venerable and much respected 
Mr. Evershed, he was ordained over 
the Church at Horsham, Sept. 19, 
1796, by Messrs. Wm, BEvershed and 
Benjamin Dobell, of Cranbrook. His 
faith and patience were y exer 
cised by the loss of several amiable 
children, of whom he was bereaved 
ata jod when the fond of 
parents are about to be realised. But 





both he and bis partner in life could 
declare, “ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away, and blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” Mr, Dendy's 
last sermon was preached at Horsham, 
in March, 1814, from Lake x, 41, 
42, “ And Jesus answered and sand 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thoa art 
careful about many things, Ko.” About 
a month afler, he for the last time 
administered the Lord's Supper ; and 
he was always observed to discharge 
this part of the pastoral office with 
peculiar felicity. About a year . 
vious to his decease he suffered 

a severe attack of the asthma; in the 
saroxysms, he brought up a quantit 
of blood ; this occasioned a debility 
from which he never thoroughly re- 
covered, His disorder, however, was 
not deemed immediately dangerous 
till about a week before his death 
His mind uniformly calm 
and tranquil under his sufferings. In 
a gentle slumber and without a strug- 
gic, reclining his arm on the beloved 
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and distressed partner of his life, he 


breathed. ont his sou) into the hands 


of his Maker. With respect. to his 


‘veligious opinions he may be said. to 


have been a disciple of the old school. 


“They were whut is usually denomi- 


nated the middle scheme. tlie was 
often heord to say, that his sentiments 
were similar to those of his friends 
Mr. J. Evans, and.also Mr. H..Wor- 
thington, excepting baptism. His 
ministry. was uct only acceptable but 
very useful. « [le was serious and im- 
pressive in his pulpit labours. And 
the writer of this brief memorial can 
bear testimony that whilst he was 
firm in the maimtenance of his own 
peculiar sentiments, he breathed to- 
wards others the candid and liberal 
spirit of Christianity. He was suc- 
cecded in the pastoral office by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Sadler, 
who had been for several years his 
assistant; and whose ordination took 
place July Sist, 1814. An account 
of it may be found in a former num- 
ber ofthe Monthly Repository.{ix. 515.) 
aie 
The late Mr. Geo. Coldham, of Not- 
tingham. (See p. 597.) 

When. death-deprives. the world of 
one who held an important * public 
station, of one who was at once dis- 
interested and humane, generous and 
bexevolent, the blank left in society 
by the death of such an one, is not 
easily filled up. A. strict integrity 
‘marked his dealings withthe world, 
he-had a hand ever open, as well to 
the alleviation of privaie distress as 
to forward every scheme of public 
utility ; to give, was to him, to in- 
dulge in those pleasurable. seusations 
which attend. genuine philanthropy. 
His abilities were ryther solid. than 
shining, apparently unconscious of 
possessing talents above mediocrity, 
they shone chiefly when important 
oceasions called them forth; in the 
midst of. the most violent political 
animosities few persons would have 
steered so clear of ill-will,, and no 
person could less deserve it. his ene- 
mies could only be mev of little minds 
who either could not. behold sterling 


werth without, envy, or .who could 
» met without malice permit another to 


differ in opinion with themselves, 
Enjoying the. ésteem of the liberal- 
amincded he aumbered amongst his ac- 


He was town-clerk wearly tweaty-tour 
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quaintance.men of very oppasite poli- 
tical sentiments. . A judicious auc sin- 
cere friend; a pleasing and well-in- 
formed companion ; it were vain to 
attempt a description of that poignant 
distress which must long be felt in the 
frieudly and domestic circle. A Dis- 
senter on principle, he was well 
acquainted with the grounds of dis- 
sent. <A. firm believer in the Chris- 
tian religion, his aim was to do and 
to follow what Jesus commanded and 
taught. He was a zealous member 
and a frequent attendant at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel on the High Pavement 
in this town, and there not least will 
the last of his active co-operation and 
judicious advice be deplored. 
Nottingham, Oct. 5, 1815 
i 


Sunday, October 22, at Royston, 
Cambridgeshire, the Rev. Samuen 
Cary, of Boston, in the United States, 
aged thirty years. Mr. Cary was the 
associate of .Mr. Freeman in the mi- 
nistry -of .the Unitarian [Episcopal 
church at Boston. He had taken a 
voyage to England for the benefit of 
his health which had been long de- 
clining, and expired at an inn at the 
above-named place on his road to 
London. He was buried, at the re- 
quest of his widow, who had accom- 
panied him to England, in the burial 
ground belonging to the Unitarian 
Church, Hackney; Mr. Belsham 
by desire of Mr. Cary himself, express- 
ed a little before. he died, officiating 
on the melancholy occasion. ‘The 
funeral took. place on Friday morning 
the 27th inst. Of this much-lamented 
voung minister, we shall be happy to 
insert hereafter a fuller account. 

On.the 23rd October, 1815, died, 
most . cordially beloved. and most 
deeply. lamented,. Mrs, Arven, of 
Prescot, the relict of the late very 
excellent Mr..Allea, of Stand, pear 
Manchester. 

This amiable Christian, yesterday 
terminated a career of suffering almost 
unparalleled in the annals of suffering 
mortals. 

Her complicated. and heavy. afflic- 
tions were borne with uniform an 
pious resiguation, and unshaken fortt- 
tude ; in. a manner indeed. which as- 
tonished and. delighted her symp4 
thising friends, and. which indicated 
genuine her piety and the frame 
of her mind. In her general “ 











ment, the graces of the Christian 


were happily pourtrayed ; whilst those 


of her appointed stations in life, shoue 
with a peculiar brilliancy. In the 
domestic circle, affection, tenderness 
and fidelity, endeared her toa husband 
in Whom she found a kindred mind, 
and to a numerous progeny which re- 
flect the virtuous image of their re- 
vered parents. Her social partner, 
left her at the call of God, to tread, 
for a few years, the vale of widow- 
hood. How was the gloom of this 
woe-fraught state relieved, by the 
affectionate assiduities of her compan- 
ions in grief! The only contest be- 
tween her children, appeared to be 
excited by a virtuous emulation of 
vying with each other, in displays of 
filial affection, sympathy aud devotion. 
Rich and unceasing was the consola- 
tion she derived from their united 
and unwearied endeavours to mitigate 
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the throes she endured—and to soothe 
her mind, amid the increase of a 
malady which baffled human skill. 

‘The solemn event of her dissolution, 
she anticipated with the sacred sub- 
mission and the cheering hope of a 
true believer in Jesus Christ :—adding 
by her Christian life and death, an- 
other proof to the thousands upon im- 
perishable record, éf the power of 
pure religion and the charms of primi- 
tive Christianity, to support the mind 
and to animate the soul, amid the 
severest trials of humanity—and to 
induce the dying Christian to quit the 
world with the assured hope, that 
having sweetly slept in Jesus, until the 
morning of the resurrection, she shall 
rise to behold the unveiled, the glori- 
ous, the ravishing scenery of immor- 
tality. 

P. 


Prescot, Oct. 24, 1815. 
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E hope from the re-establish- 
ment of peace that our corres- 
pondence with America will be re- 
newed, and that we shall have from 
time to time to give good accounts of 
our Unitarian brethren in the United 
States. We here present our readers 
with a few extracts from our last let- 
ters, relating to the Church at Phila- 
delphia. 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1813. 
“ It is perhaps well for us that we 
meet with opposition, and are assailed 
by calumny. Although, as you will 
perceive from our hymn-book, we 
have a considerable number of hymns 
relative to Christ and Christianity, 
and although we have inscribed over 
our pulpit, John xvii. 3, “ ‘This is life 
eternal,” &c, many persons still main- 
tain that we are infidels ; and several 
pulpits in this city resound with de- 
Clamations against our proud and 
haughty spirit, and the damnable ten- 
dency of our doctrines.—These things 
are not to be regretted on our account, 
for they tend to keep our zeal from 
getting cold; we are only sorry that 
any persons should expose themselves 
by such misrepresentations. The Bap- 
tist association, at their late meeting 
VOL. x. 4@Q 





here, have issued a manifesto against 
us: itis really a curious representa- 
tion: the more intelligent among their 
ministers, with all their orthodoxy, 
are ashamed of it. 

[ took an early opportunity of giv- 
ing an account of the opening of our 
Church to the Rev. Mr. Cary, Dr. 
Freeman's colleague at King’s Chapel, 
Boston; and have received in return 
a most friendly and animating. reply. 
We wished much to have visits from 
the Boston ministers; but three of 
their churches are vacant, and two of 
them in ill health, so that I fear we 
cannot soon be gratified. Notwith- 
standing what Mr. Parkman has writ- 
ten on the subject, Dr. Freeman and 
Mr. Cary are as avowed Unitarians, 
as the late Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Dis- 
ney. Dr. F. is considered as the fa- 
ther of Unitarianism in the Eastern 
States. My excellentfriend Mr. Cary 
says, “ Dr. F. feels quite triumphant 
on the present event,” alluding to the 
erection of our church—all the Con- 
gregational Ministers of Boston, with 
two exceptions, are antitrinitarians— 
and they rest for salvation on the 
mercy of God, and not, as Mr. P. 
states, on the merits of Christ, &c. 
Mr. Grundy has written an excellent 
letter to him in a late Number of the 


Repository. : 
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In our church we have seventy pews, 
of which forty-four are let; and we 
hope ere long to let the remainder— 
these are exclusive of the galleries, in 
which, for the present, our benches 
are put. In your Repository the ex 
pense estimated was put at 5,000 dol- 
lars; it should have been £5,000. 
Like all estimates, it has fallen short 
of the actual cost; though we have 
not yet fully ascertained this. You 
may form some idea of the high rate 
of lands and of house-rent with us, 
when I tell you that for the ground on 
which our church stands end adjoin- 
ing thereto, viz. 74 feet front by 94 
feet in depth, we must pay about 
£1900.—Bricks cost per M. £1 16s. 
and for laying them 12s. per M. 

Our usual attendance now is from 
two to three hundred persons in the 
morning and afternoon; but, im the 
evening, the place is nearly full, some- 
times quite full.—It will accommodate 
about six hundred persons. It seems 
to me that we have already done some- 
thing in removing prejudices: several 
persons lately hostile have become 
friendly tous. One gentleman in par- 
ticular, who was almost dragged to 
hear the opening scrmon, was so much 
pleased with it, that when the collec- 
tion was made, he put all his loose 
cash in the plate, near three guineas 
in value, 

Our plan is this.—We openly bring 
forward our sentiments, though with- 
oul always dwelling on them; for 
variety is necessary—w hile we defend 
them to the utmost of our power, we 
say nothing in disparagement of those 
who differ from us: much less do we 
judge and condemn them. The suc- 
cess which we have met with exceeds 
our most sanguine expectations ; for six 
vears and a balf ago, as you will recol- 
lect, we beyan under very discouraging 
circumstances,—No society can be at 
a lower ebb Gian we were.—Let then 
no stacere Unitorians hesitate to as- 
semble for religious worship, although 
they are few in number, and can only 
have priated discourses read to them, 
for at the time referred te, this was 
our condition. When | undertook to 
officiate as a reader, the bare sugges- 
tion that a written discourse of my 
own would sometimes be expected, 
would have completely discouraged 
me—yet, fur more than three years 
past [ have contrived always to pre- 
pare a sermon or lecture. We have 
yet much to accomplish, and have 
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much need of prudence and cireum- 
spection. In what manner can we 
most effectually attach our hearers to 
us, SO as to make them Unitarians and 
Christians from conviction, and to keep 
clive their zeal. ‘Vhs is an imy ortant 
iiquiry. — Something more than 
preaching seems requisite, and yet | do 
not like what are called confereuces ; 
they lead often to much indiscretion. 

Unitartans are called Socinians, 
Might we not with equal propriety be 
called Calvinists? for we believe as 
Calvin expresses it, that the Trinity 
is the popish God—ergo, we are Cal- 
vinists, and T'rinitarians are Papists.— 
How easy is it to call names! We 
certainly differ very materially from 
Socinus. However | trust we have 
no ambition to bear the name of a 
murderer. ‘The ‘Trinity is said to be 
the very foundation of Christianity.— 
Give up this, say the good folks, and 
you give up every thing, Calvin and 
we agree in giving it up. We cannot 
speak more disparagingly of it than he 
has done. 

“ Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1813. 

« ______ On the other hand we 
are as a mark to be shot at. Even 
Bishop White has recently published 
some harsh things of the Improved 
Version, and of * the system which 
it is intended to support.’ In conse- 
quence of this, Mr. Eddowes lately 
delivered a discourse for the purpose 
of disproving the charge of a tendency 
to infidelity in the sentiments of Uni- 
tarien Christians. Notice of this dis- 
course having been given in the papers, 
although the weather was then ex- 
tremely hot, (19th Sept.) the chureh 
was full before service began, and the 
crowd was so great that many persons 
were unable to get in. Many listened 
at the outside of the windows. Mr. 
E. very properly avoided any direct 
reference to the Bishop or his work, 
confining his remarks to the aforesaid 
topic—this was amasteriy performarice 
and has operated favourably to the 
cause, 

Dr. Wilson was so indiscreet as 
to say in the pulpit a few weeks ago, 
that persons who denied the divinit 
or deity of Christ, must soca 
iMaspheme in their acts of worship. 
quote from himself, for having the re- 
port from various quarters, itocca 
to me that the shortest way to ascer- 
tain the fact, was to go to the fountain- 
head. I told him that as he a 
to hold this opinion, it was not for us 














to enter into any argument about it; 
though it was worthy of his serious 
consideration how far either express 

assayves of scripture, or the genera! 
spirit of Christianity warranted such 
epithets in speaking of those, who, 
whether mistaken or not, had pro- 
fessed to be Christians, whose linguage 
when speaking on religious subjects, 
was grave and respectful, and against 
whose characters nothing had even been 
alleged, much less substantiated. We 
were vastly civil aud reasonably cold. 

These anecdotes and many more 
which might be detailed, may serve as 
a sample of the candour and ingenu- 
ousness of the orthodox, who, not- 
withstanding they make a commen 
cause against us, are greatly divided 
among themselves: for instance, Bishop 
White says, our Lord is ‘ God the 
Son, having derived from the Father 
all the essential attributes of the God. 
head, but Dr. Wilson will have it that 
in the Godhead are three somethings, 
yet only one person: inthe teeth of this 
is the Litany and Shorter Catechism. 
These good folks, who contradict not 
only each other, but even their own 
standards, are all Christian brethren 
and sound in the faith.” 

- «¢ June 16, 1814. 

“ Last year two of the ministers of 
Boston visited us, a circumstance high- 
ly gratifying. We consider it of im- 
portance to our cause that we should 
appear, not as a sect of yesterday, but 
as the followers of Christ and in com- 
munion with other Christian churches. 

The orthodox do us the honour 
to rail against us every Sunday. 
Blessed iliustration of the spirit of 
Calvinism! Alas! for the craft, if a 
small handful of people without a re- 
gular minister can create and keep up 
a coustant alarm. To complete the 
climax of Presbyterian absurdity, the 
General Assembly of that church have 
decreed that no Christian ordinance 
or ministerial act is valid, if the person 
who officiates holds Unitarian errors ; 
and they are to rebaptize some persons 
who had been baptized in their infancy 
by the late Dr. Priestley.” 

—_a—— 

Naples, Sept. 28.—His Majesty has 
appointed a committee for the revi- 
sion of the penal code. We are as- 
sured that the torture will not be re- 
established, and that the existing forms 
of process will be retained—An edict 
of the $rd grantg a pension to a des- 
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cendant of the celebrated Beccaria, 
author of the work on Crimes and 
Punishments. 

ie - 

We are happy to learn, notwith- 
standing the distraction of the public 
mind in Paris by recent events, that 
measures of internal improvement are 
still pursued, We have received the 
most gratifying information concerning 
the introduction of the British System 
of Education into France. Monsieur 
Martin, who acquired a knowledge of 
that system at the royal free school in 
the Borough-road, has formed a pre- 
paratoryschool in Paris for the training 
of monitors, in which, during less then 
two months, he has fully established 
on the Continent the reputation of this 
excellent mode of teaching. This 
school is visited daily by persons of 
the first condition, and also by many 
of the British officers, who take de- 
light in patronising this example of the 
schools, which do so much honour to 
their own country. 

The British and Foreign School 
Society have experienced the most 
perfect success in their laudable efforts 
to assist those benevolent characters, 
who were desirous to procure for 
France the blessings of the new system 
of education. The King, impressed 
with a sense of the benefits which 
rance must derive from an universal 
education, has re-appointed the Com- 
mittee, which was nominated by the 
foriner government, and has confirmed 
to Mr. Martin a building, to be ap- 
propriated as a model school for 400 
boys. Lessons, on the plan of the 
British system, have been printed at 
the royal press, and those for the 
higher classes consist of extracts from 
the Old and New Testament. We 
understandthat iu Paris measures are 
now taking for organising no Jess than 
five schools, one of which is at the ex- 


‘pense of the Duchess de Duras, a lady 


in bigh esteem with the royal family. 
Letters have been received from the 
departments, announcing their inten- 
tions to establish schools on the British 
system, and at Bordeaux they only 
weit the return of tranquillity to esta- 
blish a model school, from which 
masters may be supplied to other towns 
in the South of France. Regarding, 
as we do, the exertions now being 
made to promote general education, as 
the chief consolation of our times, we 


rejoice at the rapid progress of this 
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excellent system, and we coubt not 
but in a very few years it will be dif- 
fused throughout Europe; and we 
are firmly persuaded that no better 
means can be adopted by those who 
deplore the demoralize d state of France, 
in order to revive in that country a 
respect for morals and virtue, than by 
contributing their the 
education of the rising generation. 

The benefits which must be expected 
to flow from these institutions are in- 
calculable, and ‘it is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to our national feelings, that while 
some of the allies are removing from 
the French capital those monuments 
of art, which constituted its chief or- 
nument and pride, England enjoys the 
high felicity of substituting im their 
place, by the gift of her system of « du- 
cation, a moral treasure, far surpassing 
in value all the statues and paintings 
of Greece or Rome. 

— 

A church has been opened for the 
Protestants at Venice. ‘The Austrian 
government has granted them the 
free exercise of their religion in the 
kingdom of Italy, in the same manner 
as they have long enjoyed that privi- 
lege in Austria. It is believed that 
this innovation in the Itahan States 
has been made under an understand- 
ing with the Holy see, 

es 

As one of the curious means adopted 
by Ferdinand V |1. to afliance his newly 
assumed power, we learn from Spain, 
that he has sent out missionaries 
throughout all the country to doe- 
trinize the people who have been in- 
fluenced by the late revolution. ‘These 
missionaries are Franciscan Friars, be- 
longing to the Apostolical Colleges; 
some wear beards, and those who do 
not are called Fernandinos. At a 
town twelve leagues from Madrid, one 
of these friars got up into the pulpit, 
and harangued his hearers on the sub- 
ject of the late constitution. He said 
itwas heretical, Jacobinical, destructive 
of religion, morality, &c. Vor a long 
time coughings were constant!» heard 
throughout his audieuce, till at length, 
a tall whiskered Muleteer, who could 
bear it no longer, got up and cried 
out, “ Father, this is not the gospel ; 
you were sent here to preach the gos- 
pel, and not a political discourse.” ly 
an instant all the audience rose up, the 

rfriar took to his heels, escaped 
hrough the Sacristy to the Curate’s 


house, and being pursued, fled over 


assistance to 
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the garden wall. The enraged people 
set fire to the Curate’s house, on find- 
ing their bird flown. This fact is by 
no means a small token that the minds 
of the Spinish people do not altogether 
accord with the views of Ferdinand 
and his friars, 
- ———— 

The successful events which pour 
in from every section of Spanish Ame- 
rica, anvounce that av important crisis 
is arrived, that the phantom of Ter- 
dinand is completely broken, 2nd that 
every thing now bespeaks the Gowanfal 
of Spanish power, the some asa i 
commotion in the waves cenotes the 
coming storm. The mindsof theinhabi- 
tantsappear electrified wiih sent tnents 
of public spirit, the glow of independ- 
ence animates every boson; aud whilst 
~ pain issinking ander the weight of de- 
_crepitude aud oppression, her ultrama- 
rine provinces display au energy that 


promises the happiest results. Loven the 


/'@S8 


unfettered judians are now seusible of 
the outrages they have endured for 
more thaathree centuries, and resolved 
that there shall be a term to injustice 
and suilering. 
re 
DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS. 

Unitarian Chapel at New-church Rossen- 
dale. 

Donations in aid of liquidating the debt 
(£350.) apen this chapel wil! be re ceived 
by the Rev. R. Aspiand, Hack wey Road; 
Rev. R. Astley, Halifax ; Rev. W. Johns, 
Manchester; Mr. W Walker, Kochdale ; 
and Dr. Thomson, Halifax. 

Amount already advertised, 


* ey ee 
By Mr. Aspland. 
Mr. W. Battiscombe, Bridport - 1 0 0 
Mr. Joseph Hounsell, ditto >. tee © 
Richard Cooke, Esq. Yeovil -° 1 1 0 
Miss Paget, Leicester - - - 1 1 0 
E.1.M. Hackney - - - - 1 0 O 
208 0 0 
Mrs. Hughes Hanwood, Shrews- 
a eee oy. 0 
(Dr. Thomson's Report next month.) 


ie 

Greenock Unitarian Chapel. (See p- 528 ) 

Towards this infant Unitarian Church’ the 
following Subscriptions have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Aspland 

Richard Cooke, Esq. Yeovil - 1 1 

Senex Cornubiensis - - - - 1 1 


a——~,, 


0 





* This name appeared in p. 596, but 
in some copies the figure for sive pounds & 
unfortunately wanting, it having dropt out 
while the sheet was being printed. 




















Warwickshire Unitarian Tract So- 
ciety. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Com- 

mittee, 
‘* Birmingham, Aung. 30, 1815. 

“ Since it has pleased God, in the 
course of his providence, to remove 
the Rev. Dr. Toulmin from the world, 
the Comittee of the Unitarian Tract 
Society, established in Birmingham, 
for Warwickshire and the neigbhour- 
ing counties, avail themselves of the 
earliest opportunity to express their 
sorrow at the event which has thus 
deprived them ofa most faithful and 
kind associate, and to pay their hum- 
ble tribute to the memory of one whom 
they had so much cause to revere and 
love. iu the formation of this So- 
cieiy, Dr. Toulmin had a principal 
share; and through its earliest stages, 
having undertaken the office of Secre- 
tary, he geve to it much of his time 
andthouchts. Deriving from the doc- 
trines which it recognises and labours 
to disseminate, his own motives and 
consolations, and believing that in 
proporitou to their prevalence, the 
virtue and the happiness of mankind 
will be advanced, he ever felt a cor- 
dial interest in its success; and the 
flourishing condition to which it has 
attained is, in uo small degree, owine 
to the exertions of his active mind, 
to his valuable writings, vor least of 
all to the purity and rectitude of his 
life, to the seriousness of his spirit, 
and to the unaffected kindness and 
candour of his heart. 

“The Committee know not what 
better wish to frame for themselves 
and for their fellow-members, than 
that the example of a life devoted, 
like Dr. ‘Toulmin’s, to truth, to vir- 
tue, and to the best interests of man- 
kind, may animate them to similar 
watchfulness and zeal ; so that, through 
divine grace, they may be insepara- 
bly united to him, in the mansions of 
everlasting joy. 

James Hews Branssy, 
Secretary.” 
 —— 
Oldbury Double Lecture. 

On Tuesday, September 12th, was 
the Anniversary of the “ Double Lec- 
fure,” at Oldbury, in Shropshire. 


The Rev. Joseph Guy, the senior 
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preacher at the last Lecture, con- 
ducted the devotional service. Two 
discourses were delivered : the former 
by the Rev. William ‘Turner, jun. 
Mathematical ‘Tutor at the Manches- 
ter College, York; from John i. (7, 
** Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ :"—the latter by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Fry, of Kidderminster ; from | 
Cor. x. 15, “I speak as unto wise 
men, judge ye what I say.” Mr. Fry, 
in the course of his sermon, paid an 
affectionate tribute pf respect to the 
memory of Dr. Toulmin. Uighteen 
ininisters were present, aud the con- 
gregation Was numerous. 
Ke 
ee 
MISCELLANFOUS, 

Queen Sqn ire.—Un Saturday week, 
a group of people appeared before the 
magistrates, some of whom called 
themselves Holy Apostles, for the 
purpose of exhibiting charges of vio- 
lence against auother religious party, 
who were attracted to the house of 
a cobbleriu Duck-lane, by the preach- 
ing of these people. It appears that 
a number of persons met twice or 
thrice a-week at the house of the 
chosen cobbier, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving divine instructions, The per- 
gon selected to perform the rites of 
worship» avowed himseif to be an apos- 
tle delegated expressly to convert sin- 
ners. On Friday se’nuight, this man 
became so vehement iv his holy office 
as to disturb the neighbourhood, num- 
bers of whom were attracted to the 
spot. A female devotee armed her- 
self with a weapon and aided by some 
of the heavenly-minded attacked the 
populace.—The magistrate re roba- 
ted such congregations, aud directed 
the officers to bring before him those 
whom they might find engaged in 
such disgraceful speculations 

Examiner, Sept. 3. 
— 

John Locke's second Expulsion from 
Oxford —It is true that the picture 
of the immortal Locke has been ta- 
ken down from the great Ulall at 
Christ Church, Oxford, to make 
room for that ofthe Right Hon. George 
Canning. 


Morn. Chron. Aug. 29. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS.- 
OR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political Worlid. 
—o— 


TENE pretended holy father has had a 

solemn meeting of his cardinals, in 
which he addressed them in the following 
manner :— 

* How can we restrain the sentiments of 
joy and gratitude, with which we were pe- 
netrated on learning the manner, in which 
our euvoy was received in the capital (Lon- 
don) of so greata kingdom? He there re- 
newed what had not been seen for two cen- 
turies, the example of a Cardinal Legate, 
appearing publicly in London with the 
permission of the government, decorated 
with the distinctive marks of his dignity, 
in the same manner as he would have ap- 
peared in the capital of the Chrigtian world. 
Our Legate was immediately admitted to 
an audience of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, He presented to him our 
brief, offered our felicitations and friend- 
ship as well to his Royal Highness as to 
the valiant English nation. 

“ The Legate was received by the Prince 
with marks of good-will and attachment 
towards our person which could not be 
surpassed. And for that reason, avowing 
ourselves very much attached to the 
Prince Regent, and ail the classes com- 
prising that generous nation, for whom 
we already cherished the greatest affection, 
we most willingly seize this opportunity of 
giving them a public testimony of our 
esteem and our most lively gratitude.” 

This address has been read by the En- 
glish without any marks of astonishment, 
and the idea of a Cardinal Legate being 
received in all his formalities by the re- 
presentative of the sovereign of this nation, 
does not awaken in the breast of the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants of this country 
any of the feelings by which their ances- 
tors were so strongly animated. It will 
not be so by the readers of this Survey ; 
they will be penetrated with the same grief 
that oppressed the wiiter, when he first 
read in the public papers the compliments 
paid to this country, by one who dares to 
assume to himseif the title of Christ's Vi- 
car upon earth. “ Touch not the accursed 
thing,"’ was the command in ancient times, 
and it is dangerous to have communion 
with Babylon. 

It may be said, that this was only a po- 
litical communication between one sove- 
reigo and another; but our ancestors were, 
not without reason, afraid of the conse- 
quences of such a connexion. A king of 


lsrael was delighted with the workman- 


ship of an altar at Damascus, and trans- 
ferred the abomination to the holy place of 
the Most High. The people were recon- 
ciled by degrees to this departure from the 
law of God, and it is not easy to foresee 
what may be the consequences of a con- 
nexion between Protestants and the pre- 
tended holy see. At any rate, we must 
be the more attentive to the signs of the 
times, and preserve with the utmost dili- 
gence our families and friends trom the 
danger of contagion. If in the unscrutable 
designs of Providence, the stupendons 
apostacy, permitted to take such deep 
root, should again shoot forth its branches, 
let us fervently pray to the Most High, 
that we and our children and our children’s 
children may never sit under their dele 
terious shade. It may be, that new trials 
are destined for the faith of the elect. God 
grant that we and our children may nof 
swerve from the truth as itis in Jesus! 

Another curious document has appear- 
ed—the address and remonstrance of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to his holiness, 
Pope Pius the Seventh, resolved upon at 
their aggregate meeting, held in the city 
of Dublin, August 29, 1815, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Bart. in the chair. The title is 
good. Address and Remonstrance! If 
the Catholics of Ireland do not protest, 
they can remonstrate: if they are not 
Protestants, they are Remonstrants: and 
this title may become in time as odious to 
the pretended holy father as the former. 
The language too of the Remonstrancewill 
not please the court of Rome, for they say. 
** We must most humbly but most firmly pro- 
testagainst the interference of your holiness, 
or any other foreign prelate, state or po- 
tentate, in the coutroul of our temporal 
conduet, or in the arrangement of our po- 
litical concerns.” Again, “ As we, on 
the one hand, refuse to submit our reli- 
gious concerns to the controul of our tem- 
poral chief, so, on the other hand, we ean- 
not admit any right on the part of the holy 
see to investigate our political principles, 
or to direct our political conduct ; it being 
our earnest desire and fixed determination, 
to conform at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to the injunctions of that sa- 
cred ordinance which teaches us to distin- 
guish between spiritual and temporal au- 
thority, rendering unto Cesar the things 
which belong unto Cesar, and unto 
those things which belong to God.” 

The point at issue is the interference of 





















the civil power in the appointment of po- 
pish bishops in Ireland. On this question, 
the Remonstrants would have reason and 
scripture on their side, provided it shall 
appear, that these bishops, when appointed, 
never interfere in temporal matters, The 
fact is, that neither pope nor king has 
any thing to do with the election of officers 
of a Christian church: but in a sect, by 
law established, or in one acknowledging 
the authority ofa foreigner in its concerns, 
the interference of the sovereign is quite 
a different question. This discussion on 
the rights of the sovereign and of the 
pretended holy father, and of the society 
of Papists or Catholics in Ireland, cannot 
fail, it is to be hoped, of opening the eyes 
of the Remonstrants, and leading them to 
the knowledge of the true church of 
Christ, in which no man can exercise lord- 
ship or dominion, and in which he who 
would be the first must be the servant of 
all. But it is ever to be recollected, that 
the spirit of Popery is not confined to the 
society under that name: it may be found 
equally in a petty meeting-house as in a 
splendid conclave. Persons may persecute 
each other for the sake of their religious 
opinions, though they are not backed by 
the civil authority; and the mind may be 
prostrated to the traditions recorded in the 
annals of the meeting-house, as mach as 
those of a large society to decrees of coun- 
cils, or articles sanctioned by act of par- 
hament. 

In the Low Countries the popish bishops 
have taken the alarm, but happily without 
any effect. The union of the seventeen 
provinces under one head, and that a Pro- 
testant, might naturally lead them to fear 
that some encroachment might be made on 
their spiritual authority. The Belgians 
are, next to the Irish, the most higoted Pa- 
pists on this side of the Atlantic; but they 
have, or rather they used to have, a clergy 
Which paid considerable attention to learn- 
ing. The liberty allowed to religion, may 
not, for a long time, produce any sensible 
éffect, and we do not hear of Protestant 
churches being settled in Belgium. In 
fact, at the late coronation of the new king, 
he went to hear Te Deum sung in the po- 
ong cathedral; where we will hope, that 

e did not bend the knee to any of the 
@bominations in that church. He has 
calmed, by his declarations, the popish 
bishops, and time will shew, whether the 
Papists and Protestants can coalesce toler- 
ably well together in civil government. 
How little effect is produced on either side 
by their reasonings, is too evident from 
the state of Germany, where religion fol- 
lows the political divisions of the country. 
A village, surrounded by Protestants re- 
mains Catholic to this day, if it was so at 
the time of the treaty of religion, and vice 
versa. And indeed much of this is to be 
teen in England, where the majority of 
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the inhabitants take their places'in church- 
es, chapels or meetings, according as they 
have been brought up to this or that form 
of worship. But Christians are, according 
to the Jewish idiom, born of God. They 
must receive their religion from him, not 
from the commands or the traditions of 
man: and it is easy for any one to deter- 
mine for himself, whether he has received 
it from the former or the latter, 

France continues to be the object of 
great attention : and very doubtful is the ul- 
timate position which that unhappy country 
will take. The Protestants are leaving it 
in great numbers, and it is to be lamented, 
that they should have such cause: but bi- 
gotry succeeds infidelity, and is likely to 
be the greater enemy to religion, The 
plunder collected by the French from all 
nations, is carried away in great convoys, 
and the English are the only persons who 
do not partake in the spoil. That the rob- 
bers should, in their turn, be robbed, can- 
not excite commiseration: but we fear 
that this example will not deter future 
royal or imperial or republican robbers 
from pursuing the same career, Though 
France is actually under the controul of 
foreigners, they seem to interfere but little 
in the internal government of the country. 
The French king has his parliament about 
him, and he has addressed them and received 
their addresses as in time of profound 
peace. The articles of the peace have not 
yet been laid before this body, which has 
been chiefly occupied in its forms and its 
addresses. The refusal of two peers to 
take the constitutional oath, excited much 
more discussion than necessary. It seems 
that religion is their ground of dissent, and 
they will be in the case of our Catholic 
peers. The character of the assembly is 
not yet sufficiently developed, but it seems 
to lean towards the ancient regime; and 
uninstrneted by the past, would build up 
an authority, which cannot long be sup. 
ported or endured. It will require consi- 
derable time, however, before the effects 
of their deliberations will be known, As 
long as foreign troops remain in the coun- 
try, there will be outward homage to the 
Bourbons; they may pass what laws they 
please,—but the enforcement of them may 
be difficult. It is now sufficiently well 
known, that Bounaparte coald not have 
marehed to Paris, had the people at large 
not entertained a jealousy of the emigrants, 
and a fear from the property they had pur- 
chased or acquired during the revolation. 
These fears are not allayed, though the 
government issues proclamations sufficient 
ly strong to remove them, A great point, 
which excited much difficulty in the ad- 
dresses of the legislature, was the wording* 
of the article in which the punishment of 
the guilty was involved. But what are we 
to say of guiltin which a whole nation par- 
tivipates? And how idle it is to give as 
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example of punishment, which may, by the 
events of a few days, become a precedent 
for sunilar retribution! The party now in 
power have much to learn, and above all, 
forgiveness and charity. 

Oppression, we are told, maketh the 
Wise man mad; and if there was an 
excuse jor rising up against it, Spain, as- 
suredly, atiords one, Its prisons are 
filled with the loyal men who preserved 
ihe country for the reigning prince, and 
in fact, were the chief instruments after 
the Kussian campaigu, in the overthrow 
of the tyranny We may 
couce ive, how brave men must feel 
nuuder the insults offeved to them by thei 
king and their priests ; 


ever 


of the French. 


easily 


and instead of an 
insurrection in one province, we may be 
surprised that they have not been general. 
One of their great heros, who was called 
the Marquiseto, and renowned for many 
daring exploits against the French, has 
expiated, on the gallows, the crime of en- 
deavouring to break the galling fetters by 
which his nation is bound. The city of 
Corunna was for a few days only in bis 
possession, and thence he issued his pro- 
clamations; describing the ignominious 
state of jhe country—calling upon the 
juntas to re-instate themselves, and to pro- 
ceed to the election of a Cortez—and in- 
forming them, that in the interim he would 
take the command of the country ander 
the beloved Ferdinand, who was repre- 
sented tohave been deceived by evil coun- 
sellers. 

llow far his proclamations were distri- 
buted, and what effect they produced is 
not known, The unfortunate chief march- 
ed with a bedy of men to take possession 
of St. Jago, the capital of Gallicia; but on 
his mareh, was betrayed and takeu prison- 
er, with several of his officers, cast into a 
dungeon in the Inquisition, and theace 
brought forth and executed on a gallows, 
amidst the taunts of the priests and the 
populace in the square of Corunna, A 
pouipous detail of the overthrow of this 
iasurrection, in which, allowing much 
to the noble efferts of the faithful Gal- 
licians, the glory of the triumph was 
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ascribed to St. Jago and the blessed 
Virgin of the Rosary. A people that can 
swallow such idle tales, seems but ill 
calculated to breathe the spirit of liberty: 
yet the attempt has alarmed the court of 
Madrid, and a revelution has taken place 
in its officers; many having been driven 
from their places aud some even imprison- 
ed. How far either king or people have 
been really influenced by the event we are 
yet to learn: but it is evident that Spain 
must be in a perturbed state, and little 
capable of prosecuting the necessary mea- 
sures to reduce its kingdoms in America 
to their ancient servitude. 

The Spanish Americans are increasing 
in strength, and there seems to be a dispo- 
sition in the people of the United States to 
assist them. The government does not 
indeed take up their cause, and it will not 
sanction the assemblage of troops within 
its territories to march into those of the 
Spaniards, But adventurers will not be 
wanting, andeat any rate, the Spanish 
Americans will receive continual supplies 
of arms and ammunition, 

Our own kingdom still remains disturbed. 
The peace of Ireland is not yet establish- 
ed, and disorders have arisen among the 
sailors in the north, by whom our coal 
vessels are navigated, which is injurious 
to trade and prejudicial to the morals of 
the people. The whole arises from a dif- 
ference of opinion between the ship owners 
and the sailors on the subject of wages, 
and which ever side is in the right, the 
outrages on the public peace by the latter 
cannot be justified. It were to be wished, 
that a way could be discovered of settling 
these differences befure they produce such 
alarming consequences: but too often the 
evil is neglected in the beginning, and 
then force is requisite to restore order. 
How desirable is peace! How watchful 
ought all parties to be to preserve it! 
But this cannot be done without strict at- 
tention to justice on all sides Hear this 
all ye people, give ear ajl ye inhabitants 
of the land, both low and high, rich and 
poor together !”” 











Wc. R. 
questions shall be answered, 





will give his name and place of abode, with a reference for character, his 


Senex is informed that the First Number of the Monrtrury Repostrory has been out 


of print for years. 


If a sufficient number of Subscribers could be obtained to that or 


any other scarce number to meet the cost of printing, our Printers would undertake & 


second edition. 


The Review of orsley’s Nine Sermons, Belsham’s Letter to the Bishop of London, 
Grundy’s Lectures, &c. in our next; in which we intend to give a Memoir of the late 
venerable Dr. Toulmin, a critical paper of the late leatned Mr. Simpson's, the accouat 
of Messrs. Wright and Cooper's late Missionary Journey in Cornwall, &c. 

MONTHLY REPOSITORY PORTRAITS.---Through the kindness of the late Rev. 
Dr. Toulmin’s family, we are able to announce a Portrait of him for the first Number of 
the next Volume. Proof Copies of the Portraits Nos. 1 and 2 of the Serzes, viz. 
Priestley and Servetus, may be had of the Publishers and Printers, price 2s. 6d. If any 
remain unsold at the end of the year, the price will be raised on the lst of Januarys 


1816, to Five Shillings. 


